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Georgia  Politics  and  the  Disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro 

By  Dewey  W.  Grantham,  Jr.* 


When  Georgia  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  in  190^ 
which  had  as  its  purpose  the  legal  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro, 
it  became  the  seventh  Southern  state  to  take  such  action.  Rela¬ 
tive  to  the  action  of  these  Southern  states  a  contemporary  his¬ 
torian  aptly  wrote  that  “the  political  equality  of  the  Negro  is 
becoming  as  extinct  in  law  as  it  has  long  been  in  fact,  and  the 
undoing  of  reconstruction  is  nearing  completion.”^ 

Throughout  forty  years  the  Southerners  had  tried  many  sub¬ 
terfuges  to  minimize  and  control  the  Negro  vote.  Although  all 
the  &uthem  state  governments  had  been  “redeemed”  by  1877, 
the  “colored  man”  retained  political  equality.*  During  the  years 
1877-1890  the  men  of  the  South  partially  disfranchised  the  Negro 
and  controlled  his  vote  through  extra-legal  strategems  and  in¬ 
genious  state  legislation.* 

The  increasing  opposition  of  the  less  literate  and  poorer  rural 
whites  to  legislative  disfranchising  devices,*  and  the  resistance 
by  some  Southerners  to  the  corrupt  politics  which  resulted  when 
white  factions  sought  the  Negro  vote,  led  to  the  attempt  to 
terminate  the  equal  political  rights  of  the  Negro  in  law  as  well 
as  in  fact.®  The  new  tack  tried,  that  of  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  was  begun  by  Mississippi  in  1890  with  the  ad^don  of  the 
poll  tax  and  educadonal  requirements  for  voting.  TTie  “Under¬ 
standing  Qause”  was  inserted  as  a  loophole  for  the  illiterate 
whites.®  In  1898,  Louisiana  wrote  the  notorious  “Grandfather 


*Mr.  Orantham  is  a  trradnate  of  the  nniTeraity  of  Georria.  He  la  now  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosoph;  degree  at  the  CnlTerBlty  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

1.  WUllam  Archibald  Dnnnlng,  "The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction,”  In  Ettay* 
on  the  Civil  War  and  Reeonetruetion  and  Relate  Topic*  (Reprinted  New  York, 
1931),  383. 

2.  Ibid.,  355-356 ;  A.  F.  McKelway,  "The  Suffrage  In  Georgia,”  In  Outlook, 
LXXXVII  (September  14,  1907),  63-66. 

3.  Dunning,  "The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction,”  loe.  eit.,  369 ;  William  Alex¬ 
ander  Mabry,  "The  Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  In  the  South”  (unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation,  1933,  Duke  Unlyerslty),  chap.  2,  pattim. 

4.  Since  this  depended  on  tax  and  literacy  prerequisites  many  whites  were 
afraid  these  schemes  might  some  day  be  turned  on  them. 

5.  Paul  Lewlnson,  Race,  Clot*  ft  Party,  a  HMory  of  Veyro  Suffrage  and 
White  PoUtie*  in  the  South  (New  York,  1932),  63,  68;  Dunning,  "The  TJndolng 
of  Reconstruction,”  loc.  eit.,  374. 

6.  Dnnnlng,  "The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction,”  loe.  eit.,  378 ;  Mabry,  "Dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  Negro,”  chap.  2,  passim. 
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Clause”  into  its  constitution,  and  by  1902,  the  two  Carolinas, 
Alabama,  and  Virginia  had  adopted  one  or  both  of  these  state 
plansJ 

After  the  federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Georgia  and 
the  Constitution  of  1877  adopted,  the  Democratic  party  took 
over,  with  the  Bourbon  triumvirate  of  Gordon-Colquitt-Brown 
running  the  state.®  It  was  only  when  factions  within  the  party 
endeavored  to  get  his  vote  that  the  Negro  was  a  menace  to  white 
Democracy.®  Georgia  followed  the  same  path  as  other  Southern 
states  in  using  intimidation,  fraud,  and  strategic  legislation  like 
the  poll  tax  to  prevent  the  Negro  from  voting.^® 

The  rule  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  troubled  until  the  late 
i88o’s  brought  the  crystallization  of  an  agrarian  revolution  that 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Democrats.  The  Populist 
party,  representing  the  revolting  farmers,  officially  appeared  in 
Georgia  in  1892,  and  the  remnant  Republican  party  pledged  to 
support  its  candidate  for  governor.  The  Negro  held  the  balance 
of  p)Ower,  and  both  sides  were  quick  to  bid  for  his  vote.^^  Many 
whites  refused  to  support  the  Populists  because  they  feared  the 
Negro  vote  would  control  the  decision,^®  and  the  Democrats 
proved  to  be  more  adept  in  intimidation,  bribery,  stuffing  the 
ballot  box,  and  miscounting  the  votes.  The  result  was  a  two  to 
one  victory  for  the  Democrats  and  their  nominee  for  governor, 
William  J.  Nonhen.^® 

The  Bourbons  defeated  the  upstart  Populists  again  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  campaign  of  1 894,  amid  scenes  of  great  corruption.^*  Popu¬ 
lism  gradually  declined  in  Georgia  after  the  election  of  1896, 
when  the  Democrats  were  again  accused  of  fraudulently  using 
the  Negro  vote.  Although  the  Populists  maintained  a  “Middle- 
of-the-Road”  state  organization  under  their  leader,  Thomas  Ed- 


7.  Dunning,  “The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction,”  loc.  clt.,  382-383. 

8.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  Georgia,  a  Short  History  (Chapel  Hill,  1047),  383. 

9.  Coulter,  Georgia,  383. 

10.  The  Constitution  of  1877  provided  that  one  of  the  prerequisites  for  vot¬ 
ing  was  the  payment  of  “all  taxes  which  may  hereafter  be  required.  .  .  .” 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  comp,  and  ed..  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
Colonial  Charters,  and  Other  Organic  Laws  of  the  States,  Territories,  Colonies 
Now  or  Heretofore  Forming  the  United  States  of  America  (Washington,  1909), 
II,  845. 

11.  Alex  Mathews  Arnett,  The  Populist  Morement  in  Georgia,  A  View  of  the 
“Agrarian  Crusade”  in  the  Light  of  Solid-South  Politics  (Volume  104  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  New  York,  1922), 
143,  151. 

12.  Coulter,  Georgia,  393-394. 

13.  Arnett,  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia,  153,  155. 

14.  Ibid.,  183. 

In  1894,  one  Democrat  is  said  to  have  described  the  Populists  as  the  potential 
ruination  of  the  country.  In  telling  of  the  corruption  of  the  recent  election,  he 
said,  “We  bad  to  do  it.”  Quoted  in  Arnett,  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia,  184, 
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ward  Watson,  many  Populists  returned  to  the  Democratic  pany. 
The  Negro  resumed  his  unimportant  position  in  state  politics.^® 
The  Populist  movement  clearly  showed  that  the  Negro  vote 
was  capable  of  being  revived  where  white  factions  were  com¬ 
bating  each  other;  it  demonstrated  that  the  party  in  power  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  political  tricks  of  Reconstruction  to  win 
the  Negro  vote;  and  it  proved  to  many  Populists  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Negro  vote  was  the  excuse  the  Democrats  used  to 
practice  fraud,  and  to  keep  Populist  men  out  of  office.^®  Georgia 
Populists  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Watson  that  “For  more 
than  a  generation  ‘the  nigger’  has  been  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  ^uth,”  and  “that  nothing  can  be  done 
as  long  as  the  South  is  forever  frightened  into  political  paralysis 
by  the  cry  of  ‘negro  domination.’  Furthermore,  with  the 
Negro  vote  eliminated,  Watson  and  the  Populists  would  hold  the 
balance  of  power  instead  of  the  Negro.^* 

Believing  that  the  Democratic  control  of  the  Negro  was  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  following,  and  realizing  that  his 
minority  party  could  never  disfranchise  the  Negro  alone, Tom 
Watson,  Populist  candidate  for  president  in  1904,  offered  to  sup¬ 
port  for  governor  any  “anti-machine”  Democrat  with  a  suitable 
platform  which  included  Negro  disfranchisement.^  In  Georgia, 
said  Watson,  the  Negro  had  been  “white  primaried,”^^  but  why 
not  honestly  write  the  principle  of  the  white  primary  into  the 
constitution  as  the  other  Southern  states  had  done?  He  claimed 
this  was  not  done  in  Georgia  because  the  Bourbons  “need  the 
negro  to  beat  us  with.”“  The  significance  of  Watson’s  Atlanta 
speech  was  scarcely  appreciated  in  September,  1904.  It  set  in 
motion  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  in  the  annals  of  Democratic 
state  politics,  and  it  was  to  lead  to  the  constitutional  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro  in  Georgia. 

In  1904,  opposition  to  the  Bourbons  reached  a  new  low  in 
Georgia,  when  Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell  was  re-elected  with¬ 
out  opposition.  The  political  future  continued  to  loom  bright 
for  the  Bourbons  with  the  announcement  by  Clark  Howell  in 
the  spring  of  1905  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  in  the  Demo- 

15.  Ihid.,  209,  212 ;  Conlter,  Georgia,  396. 

16.  Mabry,  “Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro,”  439. 

17.  Tom  Watson’s  Magazine,  II  (October,  1905),  398. 

18.  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Tom  Watson:  Agrarian  Rebel  (New  York.  1938),  372. 

19.  Mabn,  “Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro,”  451-452. 

20.  Woodward,  Tom  Watson,  370-371. 

21.  The  Democratic  party  in  Georgia  adopted  the  White  Primary  in  1900 

22.  Woodward,  Tom  Watson,  370-371. 
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cratic  primary  to  succeed  Terrell.**  Howell  was  a  long-time 
Bourbon  leader  in  state  politics.  Successor  to  Henry  Grady  as 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  ex-Speaker  of  the  state  House 
of  Representatives,  past  President  of  the  state  Senate,  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committeeman  for  many  years,  he  was  a  con¬ 
servative  Democrat  eminently  fitted  to  follow  Terrell. 

Though  its  strength  was  not  recognized  at  this  time,  a  growing 
element  in  the  state  disagreed  with  many  Bourbon  policies. 
Thomas  William  Hardwicl^  anti-Bourbon  Democrat  and  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Tom  Watson’s  district,  conferred  with  the  latter 
in  early  1905  regarding  Negro  disfranchisement  and  the  campaign 
of  1906.  They  worked  out  a  platform  which  included  ra^oad 
reform  and  disfranchisement;  they  agreed  to  support  Pope  Brown 
for  governor  in  1906  against  the  re^ar  Democratic  machine.** 


Meanwhile  Hoke  Smith,  anti-corporation  lawyer  of  Atlanta, 
was  leading  a  fight  against  the  Democratic  faction  in  power.  He 
had  aggressively  attacked  the  state  machine  for  years  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  a  paper  which  he  had  once  con¬ 
trolled.  Smith  contended  that  the  machine  was  owned  by  the 
railroads;  he  tried  to  prove  that  rate  discriminations  and  other 
abuses  existed.  Instead  of  the  state  regulating  the  railroads,  he 


believed  the  railroads  virtually  ran  the  state.  Many  people  .vurged 
him  to  enter  the  race  for  governor,  but  he  hesitated  since  he  and 
Brown  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  since  his  position  on  state 
affairs  was  much  like  Brown’s.*®  In  late  May,  1905,  Smith 
subtly  let  Brown  know  where  he  stood,  while  at  the  same  time 
putting  the  onus  of  deciding  who  should  oppose  Howell  on 
Brown.  After  commenting  on  the  similarity  of  their  views. 
Smith’s  letter  stated: 


“I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  letters  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  urging  the  race  for  governor  upon  me  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  .  .  .  But  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  if  you  remain 
in  the  race  I  could  not  be  induced  to  disregard  our  past  rela¬ 
tions  and  do  other  than  give  you  my  cordial  support,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  appeals  to  me  to  become  a  candidate.”*® 

Brown  replied  that  after  consulting  his  friends,  he  considered 
Smith  “the  man  to  make  the  race  at  this  time.  In  that  view  I  shall 


28.  /bM.,  372. 

24.  Ihid.,  372-373. 

25.  Atlanta  JouriMl,  Jane  4.  1905. 

26.  Smith  to  Brown,  May  27,  1905,  quoted  <Md. 
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cheerfully  acquiesce  and  give  you  my  most  hearty  support."” 
In  early  June,  Brown  formally  withclrew  from  the  race,”  and 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  gubernatorial  campaigns  in  Georgia 
history  was  on. 

Watson’s  position  on  Smith’s  entry  in  the  contest  was  unknown 
for  some  time.  Smith  had  been  the  leader  of  the  anti-silver  forces 
in  Georgia  back  in  the  1890’s;  for  this  reason  and  others  Watson 
considered  Smith  a  politick  enemy.  But  now  he  found  himself 
aligned  with  Smith  on  the  railroad  question  and  other  reform 
demands.  Smith,  shrewd  politico  that  he  was,  made  a  play  for 
Populist  support  by  incorporating  Negro  disfranchisement  in  his 
platform.  "1  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will  insure 
a  continuation  of  white  supremacy,”  he  said  “[and]  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  white  primaries  from  fraud  and  the  prevention  of  the 
use  of  money  to  debauch  the  voters  in  our  primaries.’’** 

Finally  Watson’s  decision  came.  He  wrote  Smith  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12  pledging  his  help  because,  as  he  put  it,  he  himself  was 
already  committed  to  Negro  disfranchisement  and  because  Smith 
had  promised  to  smash  the  corrupt  “corporation  ring.’’*®  Smith 
was  grateful  and  answered:  “I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  cooperation,  . .  .  The  “S^ge  of  Hickory  Hill’’ 
was  soon  appealing  to  all  Populists  to  help  elect  “Hoke,”  reas¬ 
suring  them  of  his  background,  and  spreading  the  light  in  his 
magazine  and  paper. 

Few  Georgians  in  1906  could  remember  such  a  long  and  bit¬ 
terly  fought  campaign  as  the  one  of  that  year.  The  six  candi¬ 
dates,  led  by  the  energetic  Smith,  spoke  all  over  the  state;  they 
spoke  in  cities,  towns,  settlements,  crossroads,  “bridle-paths," 
and  almost  everywhere  they  could  find  a  potential  voter.  They 
traveled  by  train,  automobile,  buggy,  and  wagon;  they  spoke  in 
courthouses,  operahouses,  schoolhouses,  and  out  in  the  open.  The 
campaign  was  replete  with  old-fashioned  editorial  onslaughts;  the 


27.  Brown  to  Smith,  May  81.  1906,  quoted  ibid. 

28.  Atlanta  Journal,  Jnne  4,  1905.  There  la  aome  evidence  to  ahow  that 
Brown  left  the  race  becanae  he  thought  Wataon  dealred  It.  Woodward,  Tom 
Watton,  372-878. 

29.  Smltb’a  platform  emphaalaed  anti-lobby  leglalatlon  and  reform  of  the 
railroad  commlaalon,  leading  to  more  atrlngent  regulation  by  the  atate.  Atlanta 
Journal,  Jnne  4,  1900. 

30.  Tom  Wtttion’o  Moffotino,  III,  181-182. 

81.  Quoted  In  Woodward,  Tom  WaUon,  370. 

It  aeema  doubtful  that  any  definite  nnderatandlng  exlated  between  Wataon 
and  Smith,  aa  Howell  later  charged.  It  la  true  that  mutual  frlenda  of  the  two 
men  aerred  to  draw  them  cloaer.  Probably  Wataon  really  felt  that  hla  party 
In  Georgia  waa  endangered  bv  the  Democratic  control  of  the  Negro  vote.  For 
a  concurring  opinion,  aee  Mabry,  “Dlafranchlaonent  of  the  Negro,"  401-402. 
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papers  of  the  state,  large  and  small,  split  up  around  their  candi¬ 
dates  and  each  freely  predicted  the  millennium  or  ruin  depend¬ 
ing  upon  whether  its  candidate  won  or  lost. 

The  most  aggressive  hopeful  was  Hoke  Smith;  for  over  a  year 
he  crisscrossed  the  state  numerous  times,  and  spoke  as  many 
as  five  times  in  one  day.*^  Since  the  Democrats  in  control 
of  the  state  government  were  backing  Howell,  the  chief  battle 
was  between  Smith  and  Howell.  A  much  advertised  and  featured 
attraction  of  the  campaign  was  the  joint  Smith-Howell  debate 
at  Columbus  in  early  January,  1906.  The  two  men  had  long 
been  at  loggerheads  over  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and 
their  forensic  contest  in  Columbus  was  something  of  a  formal 
recognition  of  a  long-standing  controversy. 

Howell  op>ened  the  debate  before  an  enthusiastic  crowd  which 
had  assembled  in  the  Columbus  Opera  House.  He  asserted  that 
Smith  was  the  foe  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Georgia,  that  he 
had  borrowed  money  from  the  railroads  (which  he  now  wanted 
to  curb),  had  used  free  passes,  had  represented  the  railroads  in 
court,  and  was  really  only  a  tool  of  that  vile  Populist,  Watson— 
“Tom  of  the  Vendetta  .  .  .  with  the  scalp  of  the  tenth  district 
democracy  still  hanging  from  his  belt  with  the  blood  of  democ¬ 
racy  still  dripping  from  his  blade,  .  .  . 

Howell  dramatically  produced  a  document,  referred  to  as  the 
“Sibley  letter,”  supposedly  written  to  him  on  July  14,  1905,  by 
a  friend  of  his,  who  also  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  Watson.  In 
the  letter  the  friend  advised  Howell  that  Watson  would  gladly 
support  him  if  only  he  would  come  out  for  Negro  disfranchise¬ 
ment.®*  Howell  now  disdainfully  informed  his  audience  that  he 
had  declined  to  seek  Watson’s  support.  As  for  disfranchisement, 
the  Constitution  editor  charged  Smith  with  having  opposed  it 
while  editing  the  Journal;  hence  Smith  was  merely  using  white 
supremacy  as  a  “political  subterfuge  and  a  claptrap  ...  to  catch 
votes.”  Howell  said  that  he  opposed  the  proposed  disfranchise¬ 
ment  amendment  because  the  “Negro  vote  in  Georgia  is  already 
disfranchised  by  the  only  legal  system  that  can  be  enforced, 
and  without  robbing  a  single  Democrat  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage.”  He  predicted  that  the  Grandfather  Clause  would  be 


32.  It  was  estimated  that  Smith  traveled  25,000  miles  daring  the  campaign. 

33.  Atlanta  Journal,  January  10,  1906;  Atlanta  Conttitution,  January  11, 
1906. 

34.  John  A.  Sibley  to  Howell.  July  14,  1905,  quoted  In  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
January  10,  1906. 
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thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  “Everybody  knows  it  is 
a  legislative  fraud  on  the  face  of  it,  .  .  .  Besides,  it  would  dis¬ 
franchise  the  poor  whites  and  enfranchise  the  college  Negro, 
and  “Whenever  the  nigger  learns  his  haec,  hoc,  he  right  away 
forgets  all  about  gee-whoa-buck!”®* 

After  Howell  had  spoken  for  an  hour.  Smith  arose  to  defend 
himself  and  to  launch  his  counteroffensive.  He  admitted  bor¬ 
rowing  money  from  New  York,  but  said  that  he  had  paid  it  back. 
He  disclaimed  any  connection  with  Watson,  but  verified  the 
statement  that  he  had  not  been  for  the  Hardwick  Disfranchise¬ 
ment  Bill  in  the  state  legislature  back  in  1898,  because  that  was 
when  the  whites  were  badly  disrupted  by  the  Populist  schism 
and  the  question  could  not  be  safely  opened  at  that  time.  Smith 
then  said  that  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  anti-disfranchisement  or¬ 
gan  in  1906,  had  written  favorably  of  disfranchisement  in  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama  several  times  between  1900-1904.  Further¬ 
more,  said  Smith,  Howell  was  a  candidate  of  the  lobbyists  and 
machine  politicians,  and  had  sought  Watson’s  support  himself. 
He  proceeded  to  rake  over  Howell’s  record  as  a  leading  Bourbon, 
and  promised  to  reform  the  state  “so  that  the  old  time  Demo¬ 
crats  will  not  be  ashamed  of  their  party.”®® 

Smith  stressed  the  reform  elements  of  his  platform,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  abolition  of  free  passes  in  the  state,  enlarging  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  railroad  commission,  re¬ 
ducing  passenger  and  freight  rates,  popular  election  of  all  state 
house  officers,  enactment  of  pure  election  laws,  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  white  supremacy.  “I  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  .  .  .  which  will  eliminate  by  law  all  possible  danger  from 
the  use  of  ignorant,  purchasable  negro  votes  at  the  ballot  box.”*’ 
He  insisted  that  the  existing  safeguards  of  white  supremacy 
were  proving  inadequate,  and  quoted  from  a  state  rejiort  that 
110,000  Negroes  paid  their  taxes  in  Georgia  in  1904,  while  more 
Negroes  paid  poll  taxes  in  thirty-three  counties  than  whites.  He 
warned  that  these  counties  might  elect  Negro  officers,  and  that 
the  machine  must  need  these  votes,  since  it  opposed  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  Smith  referred  his  listeners  to  the  successful  action  of 
the  other  Southern  states.  It  was  his  opinion  that  “we  SHOULD 


35.  Atlanta  Journal,  January  10,  1000:  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  11, 
1906. 

30.  Atlanta  Journal,  January  10,  1906;  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  11, 
1900. 

37.  Ihid. 
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KEEP  ALL  THE  SAFEGUARDS  WE  HAVE  and  ADD  OTH¬ 
ERS  WHICH  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  ARE  HELP¬ 
FUL.”  “This  is  a  contest  by  the  people  of  Georgia,”  declared 
Smith;  “It  rises  far  above  a  personal  race.”*® 

Both  the  Journal  and  the  Constitution  immediately  claimed 
great  victories  for  their  candidate  in  the  debate.  The  fact  is 
Smith  made  the  better  showing  through  the  skillful  presentation 
of  his  reform  program  and  the  force  and  logic  of  his  oratory. 
Both  men  resorted  to  personal  accusations,  but,  while  Howell 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  castigating  Smith  and  lauding  his 
own  record.  Smith  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  constructively 
developing  his  legislative  ideas.*® 

The  two  opposing  Atlanta  newspapers  entered  wholeheartedly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  campaign;  nothing  was  too  good  to  print 
about  their  respective  candidate;  and  the  rule  was  to  give  the 
opponent  as  little  news  coverage  as  possible,  while  attempting 
to  win  over  the  smaller  state  papers.  The  Journal  often  devoted 
half  tne  editorial  page  to  the  Negro  question,  while  describing 
Howell’s  policy  of  “let  well  enough  alone”  as  dangerous  to  the 
people.  Tlie  Constitution  began  a  series  of  huge,  front  page 
cartoons,  captioned  “The  Cruise  of  the  Buccanners,”  which  de¬ 
picted  “Tom”  and  “Hoke”  in  the  regalia  of  pirates  on  a  mission 
of  sabotaging  Democracy.  Beneath  one  of  these  cartoons  was 
this  rhyme  as  chanted  by  “Tom”  and  “Hoke”: 

There’s  peace  and  plenty  in  the  old  State  now 
But  before  we’re  through  with  our  orgy 
We’ll  make  the  “Vagabond  Democrats”  bowl 
Hell’s  broke  loose  in  Georgy .<0 

The  Journal  replied  with  cartoons  and  vituperative  editorials. 

The  day  after  the  Columbus  debate  Watson  wired  the  Journal 
that  he  had  “Never  heard  of  Sibley  letter  til  this  Morning,”  and 
had  given  nobody  “authority  to  offer  my  support  to  Howell  on 
any  tcrms.”^^  Having  repudiated  Howell’s  claim  that  he  had 
offered  him  his  support,  Watson  settled  back  to  convince  his 
readers  that  the  Negro  was  a  dangerous  element  in  Georgia— 
unless  deprived  of  the  ballot.  “Tfee  fear  of  the  negro  has  hypno¬ 
tized  the  Democratic  voters  into  abject  submission  to  ..  .  the 
Corporation  Ring,^'  he  wrote;  “Negro  Domination  —  is  their 

88.  Atlanta  Journal,  January  10,  1906;  Atlanta  ConatitutUm,  January  11, 
1906. 

89.  nid. 

40.  AUanta  Conttitution,  February  9,  1906. 

41.  Atlanta  Journal,  January  12,  1906. 
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mainstay,  their  chief  asset,  their  pet  mascot,  their  never-failing 
means  of  striking  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  whites  and  of  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  swallow  the  Ring  pill  no  matter  how  nasty.”** 
Watson  argued  that  legal  disfranchisement  would  not  injure  the 
Negro  since  he  was  already  disfranchised  by  the  white  primary, 
which  was  a  temporary  party  device;  it  might  be  shelved  at  any 
time,  leaving  the  Negro  to  “ACT  AS  UMPIRE”  in  white  dis¬ 
putes.**  Watson  gave  his  aid  unstintingly  to  Smith’s  cause,  and 
said  that  if  Hoke  “can  do  for  Georgia  what  La  Follette  has  done 
for  Wisconsin  and  Folk  has  done  for  Missouri,  he  will  become 
a  heroic  figure  in  the  eyes  of  reformers  throughout  the  land.”** 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick  was  one  of  the  few  Democrats  in  of¬ 
fice  who  supported  Hoke  Smith.  Hardwick,  “A  little  bit  of  a 
fellow  who  looks  like  a  sassy  school-boy  butting  into  the  affairs 
of  grown  men,”*®  spoke  frequently  during  the  campaign  for  * 
disfranchisement  and  for  Smith.  Disfranchisement  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  most  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  Like  Howell,  they  felt 
that  the  Democratic  primary  and  the  poll  tax  worked  effectively 
to  exclude  the  Negro;  it  was  not  a  live  issue  to  them  in  1905. 
Augustus  Octavius  Bacon,  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  was 
against  disfranchisement  because  it  “would  not  practically  change 
the  situation,”  and  furthermore,  “Our  present  white  Democratic 
primary  accomplishes  all  practically  that  could  be  accomplished 
by  any  state  constitutional  amendment.”** 

Other  conservative  Democrats  like  Congressman  William 
Charles  Adamson,  ex-Congressmen  William  Henry  Fleming  and 
John  W.  Maddox,  and  ex-Govemor  Allen  D.  Ondler  voiced 
their  opposition  to  disfranchisement.*’  Fleming  condemned  the 
Grandfather  Clause  as  unconstitutional,^*  while  Adamson  believed 
disfranchisement  “may  injure  the  state  and  both  races  by  dis¬ 
turbing  existing  and  satisfactory  conditions  which  result  from 
the  wisest  solution  of  the  question  possible.”** 


42.  Tom  Watton’o  Magturtme.  Ill,  263-264. 

43.  Ilfta.,  264-26S. 

44.  Quoted  In  Woodward,  Tom  Wataon,  376. 

46.  wataon’a  Weekly  Jefferaonian,  Auguiat  22,  1907. 

46.  Atlanta  Conatitutlon,  August  22,  1906. 

47.  ma.,  August  19,  1906. 

48.  Walter  O.  Cooper,  The  Story  of  Oeorgia  (New  York,  1938),  III,  399. 

"It  will  be  a  new  departure  in  American  constitutional  law,”  said  Fleming, 
"when  the  right  to  vote  is  made  inheritable  from  the  non-transmlsslble  attn- 
bntes  of  an  ancestor,  instead  of  being  based  on  the  personal  attributes  of  the 
Toter.”  Quoted  in  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  A  Standara  Biatory  of  Georgia  and 
Oeorgiana  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1917),  II,  1(>66. 

49.  Atlanta  OomatUutUm,  June  10,  1906. 
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Clark  Howell  did  not  object  to  disfranchisement  but  to  its 
effectiveness.  He  attempted  to  frighten  Georgians  into  believing 
that  the  Republican  Congress  would  reduce  Georgia’s  repre¬ 
sentation  if  disfranchisement  was  adopted.®"  He  claimed  that  it 
would  prove  a  mighty  incentive  to  Negro  education.  In  one 
editorial  his  eloquence  overcame  his  logic.  He  wrote, 

“When,  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  negro  has  been  finally 
eliminated,  the  whites  divide  their  forces  the  educated  negro, 
graduating  by  the  thousands  each  year  from  richly  endowed 
institutions,  will  hold  the  absolute  balance  of  power  while  the 
disfranchised  whites  [ric]  voters  will  have  not  one  word  to  say 
in  the  management  of  their  own  civic  and  political  welfare.”®^ 

Smith,  who  in  the  beginning  tended  to  emphasize  railroad 
regulation  as  the  major  issue,  devoted  more  and  more  of  his 
speeches  to  disfranchisement.  This  was  attributable  to  Howell’s 
concentration  on  the  disfranchisement  issue  and  to  Smith’s  de¬ 
termination  to  capture  the  Populist  support.®^  Smith  refuted 
Howell’s  prediction  that  Negroes  would  rush  to  the  schools;  he 
asserted  that  not  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  At¬ 
lanta  University  could  pass  the  educational  test  in  his  proposed 
legislation,®®  while  not  five  per  cent  of  all  the  Negroes  could 
qualify.®*  He  preferred  the  Alabama  plan,  and  cited  the  scheme 
of  that  state  and  the  other  disfranchising  Southern  states  to  prove 
that  the  Democratic  party  had  not  been  broken  up  (as  Howell 
hinted  it  would  be  in  Georgia).®®  “I  believe,”  said  Smith,  “the 
wise  course  is  to  plant  ourselves  squarely  upon  the  proposition 
in  Georgia  that  the  negro  is  in  no  respect  the  equal  to  the  white 
man,  and  that  he  cannot  in  future  in  this  state  occupy  a  position 
of  equality.”®® 

Howell  and  the  Constitution  charged  again  and  again  that 
Smith  was  endeavoring  to  open  the  primary  to  all  Populists  and 
wreck  the  Democratic  party.  Smith  was  afraid  to  speak  out  in 
favor  of  the  primary  for  fear  he  would  lose  Watson’s  support, 
said  Howell.®^  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  a  delicate 
situation  for  Smith,  so  he  held  his  peace.  That  the  Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee  was  concerned  over  the  Populist 

60.  Ihid..  March  4.  1906. 

61.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  AprU  8,  1906. 

62.  nid.,  June  24,  1906. 

53.  Arnett,  PopuHtt  Movement  in  Georgia,  319-320. 

64.  Atlanta  Journal,  February  12,  1906. 

66.  rbid.,  March  19,  1906. 

66.  Atlanta  Journal,  June  9,  1906. 

67.  Atlanta  Crnititutibn,  January  17,  18,  1906. 
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voting  in  the  primary  was  indicated  in  the  caption  it  adopted  to 
be  published  on  each  ballot.  It  read:  “By  voting  this  ticket,  1 
hereby  declare  that  1  am  an  organized  Democrat,  and  1  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  support  the  organized  democracy,  both  state 
and  national.”®*  Smith  and  Watson  denounced  this  ruse,  and  it 
failed  in  its  purpose. 

Each  of  the  other  three  candidates,  Richard  B.  Russell,  John 
H.  Estill,  and  James  M.  Smith,  fixed  Hoke  Smith  as  his  opponent 
and  concentrated  most  of  his  verbal  artillery  on  Smith.  Most 
of  them  took  Howell’s  stand  on  disfranchisement. 

The  campaign  continued  without  letup  through  the  long,  hot 
days  of  summer  with  most  attention  focused  on  Hoke  Smith 
and  Howell.  The  Constitution  editorialized  that  only  if  “con¬ 
ditions  in  Georgia  were  as  they  were  in  the  dark  days  of  Re¬ 
construction,”  would  this  “present  agitation”  over  Negro  dis¬ 
franchisement  be  justified.®*  The  Journal  attacked  the  “Ring” 
and  its  organ,  the  Constitution,  daily,  and  declared  that  Hoke 
Smith’s  election  “would  assure  for  Georgia  an  electorate  purified 
of  all  ignorant  and  purchasable  negro  ballots.  .  .  And  there 
would  be  “a  breath  of  freedom  in  the  air  that  men  have  not 
drawn  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.”®* 

Big,  burly  Hoke  Smith  rode  into  office  on  a  great  wave  of 
popular  support  in  the  primary  held  on  August  22,  1906.  The  ' 
skillful  campaign  he  waged,  the  reform  principles  he  advocated, 
his  prestige  as  a  national  leader,  and  the  support  of  Watson  and  | 
the  Populists  all  helped  to  make  him  the  overwhelming  choice 
at  the  polls.**  Despite  the  oppKJsition  of  most  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state,**  the  presence  in  the  entire  race  of  four  other 
candidates,*®  and  the  frenzied  alarm  of  the  Democratic  machine. 
Smith  received  104,796  popular  votes  to  79,477  for  all  of  his 
opponents,  and  312  county  unit  votes  to  52  for  the  opposition.*^ 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  Smith.  For  all  his  speaking  and  writing, 

58.  md..  May  1,  1906. 

69.  Atlanta  Cotutitution,  July  1,  1906. 

60.  Atlanta  Journal,  Ancrust  21,  1906. 

61.  Knight,  Standard  Hiototy  of  Oeorgia,  II,  1061-1062. 

62.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  26.  1906. 

63.  The  Journal  thought  that  three  of  Hoke  Smith’s  opposition  had  been 
entered  by  the  “Ring”  to  split  Smith’s  vote  and  Insure  Howell's  election.  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  August  22,  1906.  This  strategy  appears  to  have  backfired  since 
it  probably  split  Howell’s  vote. 

64.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  county  unit  votes  were  reoulred  to  win. 
The  popular  and  county  unit  vote  of  the  other  candidates  was :  Russell :  25,290 
and  24 ;  Howell :  23.006  and  12 ;  Estill ;  22,958  and  10 ;  and  James  M.  Smith  ; 
8,223  and  6.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  25.  September  4,  1906. 
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Howell,  with  the  aid  of  the  in-power  faction,  carried  only  six 
counties,  while  receiving  23,006  popular  votes.®* 

Georgia  had  been  rocked  and  a  little  shocked  by  the  bitterness 
of  the  campaign;  the  state  had  been  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,®*  but  the  people  had  clearly  indicated  their  desire  for 
reform.  They  also  showed  their  preference  for  Negro  disfran¬ 
chisement,  because  that  had  emerged  as  the  foremost  issue  of  the 
campaign.®’ 

A  few  days  after  the  primary  a  group  of  enthusiastic  Smith 
men  assembled  in  Macon,  the  central  city  of  the  state,  to  form 
the  State  Democratic  Convention,  and  to  nominate  Hoke  Smith 
for  governor  by  acclamation.®*  Smith  made  a  spirited  address, 
and  warned  that  the  victory  was  not  yet  complete;  “bills  should 
be  passed  covering  the  issues  for  which  the  |)eople  have  ^oken,” 
and  the  platform  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible.®®  The  plat¬ 
form  drafted  by  the  Convention  acknowledged  the  reform  meas¬ 
ures  advocated  by  Smith,  and  went  on  record  as  favoring  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  presidency  in  1908. 

The  Convention  platform  contained  this  significant  passage  on 
suffrage: 

The  white  primary  evolTed  out  of  our  perplexities  is  a  marvellous 
triumph  of  self-government  and  should  always  be  retained  and  strength¬ 
ened.  Back  of  it,  however,  hangs  the  lowering  threat  that  whenever 
the  hosts  of  privilege  need  support,  they  will  seek  to  divide  our  people 
and  by  means  of  the  corrupt  and  venal  Negro  vote,  retain  the  balance 
of  power.  .  .  .  We  favor  the  adoption  of  an  educational  qualification  for 
voting,  along  the  lines  followed  by  our  sister  states  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  .  .  .to 

The  platform  contained  the  additional  statement  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  ought  to  exclude  “the  largest  possible  percentage  of  the 
ignorant  and  purchasable  Negro  vote,  under  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  Constitution!”” 

The  unfortunate  events  which  culminated  in  the  Atlanta  race 
riot,  which  raged  for  four  days  in  September,  1906,  served  to 
make  most  white  leaders  even  more  determined  to  disfranchise 
the  Negro.  During  the  campaign  the  Atlanta  papers  were  often 
filled  with  sensational  stories  of  Negro  atrocities.  The  papers 

65.  Ibid. 

66.  Knight.  Standard  History  0/  Georgia,  II,  1062. 

67.  Ibid.,  1062-1063 ;  Woodward,  Tom  Watson,  376. 

68.  Atlanta  Journal,  September  4,  1906. 
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71.  Ibid. 
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of  the  state  openly  advocated  lynching.  The  Atlanta  Journal 
wrote  editorially  that,  “It  is  time  for  those  who  know  the  perils 
of  the  negro  problem  to  stand  together  with  deep  resolve  that 
political  power  shall  never  give  the  negro  encouragement  in  his 
foul  dreams  of  a  mixture  of  races.”’*  This  linking  of  the  Negro’s 
ballot  with  his  alleged  dreams  of  racial  mixture  was  a  sure  means 
of  consolidating  all  whites  behind  Negro  disfranchisement. 

Hoke  Smith  was  inaugurated  in  Atlanta  (which  was  filled  with 
“Crackers”  come  to  see  “Hoke”  take  over)  on  June  29,  1907. 
The  new  governor  renewed  his  pledges  to  the  people  and  out¬ 
lined  his  plan  for  disfranchisement.  Smith’s  scheme  was  much 
like  Alabama’s  disfranchisement  plan;  it  provided  that  in  order 
to  vote  a  person  must  have  all  the  current  qualifications  and  be 
able  to  meet  at  least  one  of  these  six  conditions:  ( i )  have  served 
in  any  war  of  the  United  States,  the  Confederate  States,  or  the 
state  of  Georgia;  (2)  be  a  lawful  descendant  of  a  person  who  had 
fought  in  one  of  the  above  wars  (popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Grandfather  Clause);  (3)  be  a  person  of  “good  character”  who 
understands  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship;  (4)  be  able 
to  read  and  write  correctly  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Georgia;  (5)  own  forty  acres  of  land; 
or  (6)  own  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  tax-assessed  property.’* 

“If  it  happens,”  said  Smith,  “that  the  members  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  race  lack  more  than  others  these  qualifications,  their  in¬ 
ability  to  become  voters  is  not  ‘denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  qualifications  ...  [of]  Georgia’s  standard  —  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  being  required  of  all  without  reference  to  race  or  color.”’* 
The  governor  was  more  frank  when  he  stated  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  “will  permanently  preserve  the  elective  franchise  to  all  .  .  . 
who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  the  commonwealth  in  war  and 
peace,  .  .  .  .”  It  will  exclude  “that  class  [Negroes]  who  are  in¬ 
competent  to  govern  . . .  even  themselves.”’" 

Aner  the  Smith  landslide  in  1906,  little  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
passage  of  a  disfranchisement  bill  by  the  General  Assembly  when 
it  met  in  June,  1907.  The  Felder- Williams  bill,  “to  amend  the 


72.  AOanta  Journta,  Aafmst  1,  1900. 

73.  The  right  to  qualify  under  the  Grandfather  Cianee  would  end  January 
1,  1915,  and  under  the  good  character  elauae  January  1,  1910.  Once  r^etered 
under  these  clauses,  the  voter  could  vote  for  life.  '‘Minutes  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  Geor^a,  1907,”  p.  0. 

74.  “Executive  Mmntes  of  Georgia,  1907,”  pp.  4-6. 

70.  Ihia.,  6. 
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constitution  by  repealing  section  i,  article  2,”  and  substituting 
a  new  section  of  nine  paragraphs,  was  the  Administration  measure 
introduced  in  both  houses.’®  The  bill  followed  Smith’s  sugges¬ 
tions  very  closely.  Although  the  Felder-Williams  bill  was  fav¬ 
orably  reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  on  July  17,”  the  prohibition  issue,  which  had  re¬ 
solved  the  Assembly  into  a  stalemate,  prevented  Senate  action 
until  July  30.  Thomas  S.  Felder,  author  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
began  the  debate  on  the  measure  by  explaining  its  provisions  and 
describing  the  need  for  Negro  disfranchisement  in  Georgia.’* 

The  debate  was  not  sharp;  opposition  was  slight  and  scattered. 
Senator  P.  M.  Hawes  proposed  a  substitute  amendment  which 
would  require  the  voter  to  pay  poll  taxes  for  three  years  before 
the  year  in  which  he  offered  to  vote.  J.  W.  Taylor  wanted  to 
strike  out  the  good  character  and  educational  clauses;  Lamartine 
G.  Hardman  opposed  the  property  clause;  while  J.  W.  Boyd 
wanted  to  make  the  good  character  clause  perpetual.  Hawes 
claimed  that  the  bill  would  disfranchise  as  many  whites  as  Ne¬ 
groes;  Senator  H.  A.  Crittenden  prophesied  that  it  would  bring 
disaster  to  the  state;  but  Marion  S.  Felts,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Amendments  Committee,  urged  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  because  the  people  had  demanded  it.’® 

While  defending  his  bill  on  the  floor,  Felder  made  a. direct 
appeal  to  the  Senators  from  North  Georgia.  “Oh,  you  men  of 
North  Georgia,”  said  Felder,  “why  can’t  you  sympathize  with 
vour  Southern  brethren  w’here  the  Negroes  are  powerful?”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  said:  “If  it  should  disfranchise  one  white  man  and 
yet  take  four  hundred  and  ninety  Negroes  away  from  the  polls, 
would  not  that  community  be  better?  How  can  this  bill  hurt 
white  voters  and  not  hurt  Negroes.  How  many  Negroes  can 
come  under  the  Grandfather  clause  or  the  education  clause  which 
stands  open  for  always?  Do  you  not  see  how  white  people 
can  be  allowed  registration  where  few  Negroes  ever  come?”*® 

The  vote  was  called  on  the  second  day  of  debate.  The  Hawes 
substitute  poll  tax  bill  was  voted  on  first,  and  defeated  27  to 

7B.  The  authors  of  the  bill  were  Senator  Thomas  S.  Felder  of  the  twenty- 
second  district  and  RepresentatlTe  G.  W.  Williams  of  Laurens  county.  Journal 
of  Haute  of  Repretrntativct  of  the  State  of  Oe-orgia  at  the  Regular  Betiion  of 
the  General  Attemblg,  1907  (Atlanta,  1907),  98. 

77.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  the  Regular  Settion 
of  the  General  Attemblg,  1907  (Atlanta,  1907),  178. 

78.  Atlanta  Journal,  July  30,  1907. 

79.  Ibid. 

80.  Atlanta  Journal,  July  30,  1907. 
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14.*^  The  Felder- Williams  bill  was  then  passed,  almost  as  it  came 
from  the  committee,  37  to  6.®* 

The  bill  was  pushed  through  the  House  of  Representatives 
rather  easily,  although  there  was  some  delay  before  its  enactment. 
Governor  Smith  let  it  be  known  in  early  August  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  had  acted  upon  none  of  the  platform 
measures,  and  since  well  over  half  of  the  session  had  elapsed,  he 
would  call  an  extra  session  unless  the  disfranchisement,  railroad 
commission,  and  anti-pass  bills  were  passed  by  the  end  of  the 
session.®®  The  Constitutional  Amendments  Committee  agreed  to 
the  bill  with  slight  changes  on  August  3,  with  only  two  of  its 
twenty-eight  members  not  concurring.®^ 

House  discussion  of  the  proposed  amendment  began  on  August 
12,  with  author  G.  W.  Williams  starting  debate.  Williams  de¬ 
scribed  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  the  fifteen  to  eighteen 
counties  where  Negroes  held  office.®®  Joseph  HiU  Hall,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  the  Administration’s  opposition,  led  the  minor 
opposition  to  the  bill.  He  asserted  that  the  measure  gave  vidde 
discretionary  powers  to  the  registrars,  and  that  unscrupulous  men 
serving  in  this  capacity  could  disfranchise  white  men  as  well  as 
Negroes  for  partisan  purposes.®® 

Representative  W.  H.  Rogers,  a  Negro  from  McIntosh  county, 
was  the  only  legislator  to  oppose  the  bill  because  it  would  dis¬ 
franchise  the  Negro;  he  charged  that  it  was  unfair,  unjust,  and 
discriminatory  on  racial  grounds.®^  Rogers  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  measure  which  would  exempt  from  the  educational 
test  “all  persons  who  were  held  in  involuntary  servitude  prior 
to  January  i,  1863,  or  their  descendants.”®®  This  would  have 
nullified  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Representatives  Gaude  Payton 
and  William  1.  Geer  proposed  a  counter-amendment  to  prohibit 
any  person  having  as  much  as  one-eighth  Negro  blood  from 
voting  in  Georgia.®® 

81.  Most  sapportera  of  the  substitate  came  from  North  Georgia,  which  was 
a  little  afraid  of  the  educational  test  because  of  the  large  number  of  Illiterate 
whites  In  some  of  the  northern  counties.  Oeorffia  Senate  Journal,  1907,  p.  294. 

82.  This  was  seren  more  than  the  required  two-thirds  m^rlty.  Senators 
H.  A.  Crittenden,  P.  M.  Hawes,  A.  E.  Lashley.  J.  J,  Mattox,  w,  L.  Sikes,  and 
J.  L.  Weaver  voted  against  the  bill.  Ibid.,  295-296. 

83.  Atlanta  Conetitution,  August  6,  1907. 

84.  Those  disagreeing  were  Joseph  Hill  Hall  and  Claude  Payton.  Oeorgia 
Bouee  Journal,  1907,  p.  692. 

85.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  12,  1907. 

86.  Ibid. 

87.  McKelwav,  “The  Suffrage  In  Georgia,”  loo.  oit.,  65-66. 

88.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  12,  1907. 

89.  This  was  so  openly  in  conflict  with  the  fifteenth  amendment  that  It 
was  not  seriously  taken  up.  AUanta  Journal,  August  12,  1907. 
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Representative  Hal  G.  Nowell  objected  to  the  bill  because  it 
was  not  real  Democratic  legislation.  He  said  he  did  “not  believe 
that  Hill,  Toombs,  and  Stephens,  if  living  to-day,  would  adopt 
any  such  legislation  as  to  the  Negro.”  W.  S.  Huff  claimed  the 
Grandfather  Clause  would  permanently  enfranchise  “every  Ne¬ 
gro  house  burner  who  followed  Sherman.”®® 

The  only  significant  amendment  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
House  was  that  of  J.  W.  Wise,  which  made  the  “good  character 
and  understanding  clause”  permanent  instead  of  limiting  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  January  i,  1910,  as  the  original  measure  provided.®^ 

The  House  passed  the  bill  on  August  14,  by  the  decisive  vote 
of  159  to  16.®®  It  was  fitting  that  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 
pioneer  author  of  a  similar  bill  ten  years  before,  should  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  debate  on  the  bill.®®  The  Senate  refused  to  accept  the 
House  amendment  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  “good  charac¬ 
ter  and  understanding  clause,”  but  did  agree  to  extend  the  time 
limit  to  January  i,  1911,  with  the  provision  that  the  legislature 
should  have  the  power  to  make  it  permanent  if  it  was  regarded 
as  feasible  in  the  future.®^  The  final  day  of  the  session  found 
the  House  and  Senate  still  at  odds.  The  House  refused  to  com¬ 
promise,  however,®®  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  make  the  clause 
permanent.  The  two  bodies  agreed  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
registering  under  the  Grandfather  Qause  to  January  i,  1915,  in¬ 
stead  of  January  i,  1910,  as  the  original  measure  provided.®®  The 
General  Assembly  adjourned  sine  die  at  3:30  a.  m.  August  18, 
1907,  after  an  action-filled  and  fruitful  session  had  produced  the 
Prohibition  Law,  the  Railroad  Commission  Act,  the  measure  creat¬ 
ing  a  state  board  of  bank  examiners,  and  the  Disfranchisement 
Bill.®^  Smith  signed  the  disfranchisement  measure  on  August 
23.®* 

Disfranchisement  faced  no  determined  opposition  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  unless  minor  disputes  over  the  operation  of  cer¬ 
tain  subsections  be  listed.  The  threat  of  the  prohibition  question, 
which  appeared  in  the  wake  of  Smith’s  retorm  campaign,  and 

90.  nid. 

01.  Atlanta  Conttitutlon,  Anpiat  IS,  1907. 

92.  Oeoraia  Houte  Journal,  1907.  p.  929. 

93.  Knignt,  Standard  HUtory  of  Qoorgia,  II.  1070. 

94.  Oeorgia  Senate  Journal,  1907,  p.  887:  Atlanta  Journal,  August  18.  1907. 

95.  Oeorgia  Houte  Journal,  1907,  p.  1067. 

98.  These  were  concessions  to  the  white  counties  of  North  Georgia,  since 
thej  were  loopholes  to  admit  the  Illiterate  and  poor  whites.  Atlanta  Journal, 
August  18,  1907. 

97.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  18,  1907 :  Atlanta  Conttituiion,  August  19,  1907. 

98.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  23,  1907. 
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which  threatened  to  wreck  the  entire  session,  was  of  more  con¬ 
sequence.  There  was  no  white  opposition  outside  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  though  several  Negroes  appeared  to  testify  at  a  committee 
heariM.®* 

Tne  state  newspapers  generally  praised  the  new  act,  although 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  “stands  just  where  it  did  last  year,  with 
those  who  believe  the  ultimate  of  it  will  prove  deleterious  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  state.  .  .  Watson's  Weekly  Jeffersonian 
argued  that  disfranchisement  alone  is  “a  monument"  to  Hoke 
Smith’s  “courageous  persistence  in  the  determination  to  make 
good  the  pledges  of  his  campaign.”^®*  The  Atlanta  Journal  re¬ 
jected,  for 

This  Is  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  In  Georgia  in  letters 
of  living  light  ....  this  Incnbus  of  the  Negro  franchise  has  rested 
upon  us  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  about  the  neck  of  Slnbad  the 
Sailor.  It  has  sapped  our  vitality  and  obstructed  our  social  and  material 
growth.  ...  It  has  required  years  of  education  and  good  generalship 
to  bring  the  people  to  the  point  of  boldly  facing  the  situation  and  de¬ 
claring  that  henceforth  the  ignorant  and  venal  Negro  should  not  vote 
in  Georgia.  .  .  .los 


The  national  periodicals  were  on  the  whole  displeased  with 
the  new  legislation,  which  they  termed  “drastic,”  and  the  “foot¬ 
ball  of  the  politicians.”^®*  The  Nation  regretted  that  such  a  man 
of  culture  and  family  as  Hoke  Smith  should  embrace  the  “dema¬ 
gogue’s  most  valuable  asset.”*®^  Another  journal  wrote  that  any 
faction  which  could  gain  control  of  the  registrars  in  the  state 
could  control  the  election— and  Georgia  has  been  “opened  wider 
than  ever  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  free  institutions— political  cor¬ 
ruption.”^®* 

The  political  situation  in  Georgia  had  changed  completely  be¬ 
fore  the  disfranchisement  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification  in  the  general  election  in  October,  1908.  Hoke 
Smith,  one  of  Georgia’s  most  popular  governors  at  the  time  he 
took  office,  was  debated  in  hr;  campaign  for  re-election  in  the 
1908  primary  by  Joseph  M.  Brown.*®®  The  son  of  Georgia’s 
QvU  War  governor,  and  a  Bourbon  with  railroad  connections. 


99.  Atlanta  ConttUuUon,  July  17,  1907. 

100.  ma.,  Augoat  15.  1907. 

101.  Wat$on’»  Weeklu  JefferioMan,  Angnat  22,  1907. 

102.  Atlanta  Journal,  Angoat  28,  1907. 

108.  Nation,  LZXXV  (Angnat  8,  1907),  118-114. 

104.  mi. 

100.  Outlook,  LXXXVII  (September  14,  1907),  68. 

108.  Brown  won  by  approximately  ll.oOO  popular  votea:  the  total  popular 
vote  wan  109,806  to  98, M9.  Atlanta  Journal,  June  11,  19^ 
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Brown  had  been  ousted  from  the  railroad  commission  by  Smith 
in  1907.  Although  Smith  had  given  Georgia  many  reforms  and 
most  of  his  platform  pledges  had  been  carried  out,  the  very  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  his  crusade  further  alienated  the  conservative 
interests  of  the  state.  Reaction  was  rampant  following  the  Smith 
reforms.  “Little  Joe”  Brown,  astute  political  penman,^®’  con¬ 
solidated  all  the  elements  opposing  Smith  and  hu  program,  and 
aided  by  the  panic  of  1907  (the  Brown  slogan  was  “Hoke  and 
Hunger;  Brown  and  Bread”),  won  the  governorship.^®* 

Smith  made  a  vigorous  campaign  as  was  his  custom.  He  stood 
on  his  record,  and  advocated  further  railroad  regulation,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  prohibition,  and  the  adoption  of  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  amendment.  He  told  the  people  that  “Georgia  repudiated 
Joseph  M.  Brown  as  railroad  commissioner  and  the  hired  poli¬ 
ticians  as  political  dictators  in  1906.”^®® 

Brown  favored  returning  to  the  type  of  railroad  commission 
in  use  before  Smith’s  changes,  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
and  lobbying  laws,  but  his  chief  plank  was  his  dismissal  by  Smith 
from  the  railroad  commission.  “Little  Joe”  and  his  friends  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  a  martyr,  and  had  been  unjustly  removed.  An 
important  contributor  to  Brown’s  election  was  Tom  Watson, 
erstwhile  hater  of  Bourbonism,  who  had  parted  ways  with  Hoke 
Smith  and  was  now  a  hater  of  Smithism.“® 

Brown’s  attitude  on  disfranchisement  was  similar  to  Howell’s 
but  he  was  too  shrewd  to  allow  it  to  become  an  issue  again.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  potency  of  white  supremacy.  Smith  tried  to  draw 
Brown  out  on  disfranchisement;  he  charged  that  Brown  “was 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  political  equality  with  negroes,”  and  that 
a  vote  for  Brown  was  a  vote  against  disfranchisement.^^^  But 
Brown  said  little  about  disfranchisement,  though  it  was  believed 
that  he  would  not  actively  oppose  its  adoption  in  October. 

The  defeat  of  Smith^^*  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  disfranchise-  _ 
ment  were  matters  of  concern  to  the  exponents  of  the  amend- 

l'*7.  Brnwn  was  not  an  ImpoalnK  figure,  and  was  no  match  for  Smith  aa  an 
orator :  ao  he  made  no  campaign  apeechea.  He  wrote  "carda"  and  pamphleta 
attacklnc  Smith  and  netting  forth  hla  own  platform. 

lOa.  Many  Georgiana  peraiated  in  the  belief  that  Smith  canned  the  panic 
f  19117  in  Georgia,  although  the  atate  waa  actually  only  undergoing  part  of 
the  national  depreaalon. 

109.  Atlanta  Journal,  April  10,  1908. 

110  Woodward.  Tom  Watton,  390-392. 

111.  Smith  believed  political  equality  will  “cauae  trouble  by  breeding  aapira- 
tlon  for  n'cial  equality.”  Atlanta  Journal,  May  29,  1908. 

112.  The  State  Convention,  though  dominated  by  Brown  men,  did  endorae 
rhe  diafranchiaement  amendment.  Hid.,  June  23,  1908. 
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meat;  perhaps  it  would  fail  to  be  ratified,  unless  the  flagging 
public  interest  was  aroused.  The  Atlanta  Journal,  picturing  it¬ 
self  as  the  champion  of  the  white  masses,  devoted  much  space 
to  the  question.  It  argued  editorially  that  there  was  not  one 
worthy  argument  against  disfranchisement,  and  “So  long  as  this 
ignorant  and  purchasable  element  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
franchise  there  would  be  found  men  depraved  and  unscrupulous 
enough  to  buy  them,  .  .  . 

In  late  September  it  was  reported  that  the  Negroes  of  South 
Georgia  were  endeavoring  to  register  as  many  of  their  race  as 
p>ossibIe  to  vote  against  the  amendment.^**  Smith  planned  to 
spend  all  of  September  speaking  over  the  state  on  the  question, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  extra  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  which  he  had  called  to  abolish  the  convict  lease 
system.  He  took  pains  to  see  that  the  proclamation  informing 
the  people  of  the  approaching  vote  on  the  amendment  was  widely 
published  over  the  state.^^®  He  said  that  “we  cannot  hope  that 
our  political  differences  will  always  end  with  a  primary.  ’  This 
amendment  is  of  “such  over-shadowing  influence  upon  our  future 
that  I  cannot  place  it  too  strongly  upon  your  minds  and 
hearts.”^® 

In  the  general  election  of  October  7,  1908,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  was  light,  but  indicated  that  a  substantial  majority 
favored  ratification.  There  were  79,968  votes  in  favor,  and  40, 2  to 
against  ratification.^'^  The  strength  of  the  opposition  is  evidence 
that  the  Negroes  of  South  Georgia  voted  in  fairly  large  num¬ 
bers.  In  general  the  greatest  majorities  for  the  amendment  were 
registered  in  the  white  counties  of  North  Georgia,  where  it  was 
felt  that  the  “good  character  and  understanding  clause”  plus  the 
Grandfather  Clause  would  safely  enfranchise  most  whites,  many 
of  whom  were  poor  and  illiterate."® 

Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  the  indefatigable  crusader  for  white 
supremacy  was  happy.  “Whatever  divisions  are  yet  to  come,” 
said  Hardwick,  “whatever  issues  are  yet  to  be  met,  we  will  be 

113.  Atlanta  Journal,  June  14,  1908. 

114.  Atlanta  Journal,  September  28,  1908. 

115.  Some  editora  were  rilehtly  reluctant  to  accept  this  pnbliahlnir  Job  alnce 
Smith  reduced  the  price  usually  paid  for  such  Jobs  by  about  one-third  in  order 
to  pubiish  the  proclamation  in  more  papers.  See  letters  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Smith  Files,  1908,  State  Department  of  Archlyes  and  History,  Atlanta, 

116.  Atlanta  Journal,  September  26,  1908. 

117.  “Executive  Minutes  of  Oeorgla,  1908,”  pp.  101-152 ;  Atlanta  Journal, 
October  17.  1908. 

118.  Atlanta  Journal,  October  8,  1908. 
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able  to  meet  them  and  settle  them  on  a  white  basis,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  consideration.”^^®  The  reforms 
of  the  Smith  administration  have  now  been  completed,  proclaimed 
the  Journal;  ‘‘Georgia  takes  her  place  among  the  enlightened  and 
progressive  states  which  have  announced  that  the  white 
man  is  to  rule.”  ‘‘This  is  the  white  man’s  Georgia  from  now 
on.”^®® 

After  thirty  years  of  controlling  the  Negro  vote  through 
shrewd  legislation  and  irregular  practices,  Georgia  had  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Negro 
to  vote,  while  simultaneously  providing  easy  avenues  to  the  polls 
for  the  whites.  The  effect  of  the  disfranchisement  amendment 
was  to  legalize  what  already  existed  in  Georgia,  but  there  was 
a  deeper  significance  to  the  change.  Since  there  was  no  contest 
in  the  general  elections  in  the  state,  and  since  the  Negro  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  patricipating  in  the  Democratic  primary,  his  vote 
had  counted  for  little;  but  up  until  now  his  chance  of  voting  in 
the  general  election  had  been  much  greater,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  at  least  casting  a  ballot  had  been  within  his  reach.  Although 
the  amendment  made  no  mention  of  the  Negro,  it  drasticaHy 
reduced  his  vote  in  the  general  election.  Negro  suffrage  in  the 
country  and  small  towns  was  almost  completely  eliminated,^*^ 
while  it  suffered  severely  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.^® 

Relatively  little  interest  was  shown  by  the  whites  in  the  matter 
of  disfranchisement,  aside  from  the  campaign  of  1906,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  Smith  would  have  won  just  as  handily  without 
it.»®« 

The  question  of  Georgia’s  sincerity  in  adopting  the  amendment 
is  a  perplexing  one.  The  Republican  party  was  not  effective  in 
Georgia  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
only  a  few  Negro  politicians  actually  upheld  the  Negro  right 
to  vote  during  the  disfranchisement  movement.*®^  The  Bourbons 
accepted  disfranchisement  as  an  issue  in  1905-1906,  emphasizing 

119.  Atlanta  Journal,  October  8,  1908. 

120.  Ibid.,  October  8,  11,  1908. 

121.  Coulter,  Oeorgia,  398-399. 

122.  In  1920  the  lour  cltiee  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Sarannah  re¬ 
ported  72,607  literate  Negroes  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  During  the  years 
1920-1930  the  total  Negro  vote  in  these  four  cities  never  exceeded  2,700  at 
any  time.  Lewinson,  Race,  Olait,  A  Party,  218. 

123.  Whether  Watson  would  have  supported  Smith  without  disfranchise¬ 
ment  in  1906  is  difficult  to  say.  The  author  believes  that  the  other  reforms 
would  have  been  enough  to  bring  Watson’s  support,  and  that  Smith  would  have 
won  easily  without  disfranchisement.  Oeor^a  was  ripe  for  reform. 

124.  Mabry,  “Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro,"  468-469. 
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their  contention  that  the  Negro  was  already  effectively  disfran¬ 
chised.  They  opposed  the  amendment  for  political  reasons  and 
not  because  it  would  prevent  the  Negro  from  voting.  Watson 
and  the  Populists,  remembering  the  nineties,  believed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  As  Watson  said:  “Who  know  when  the  anger  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  1880  may  fire  the  white  factions  which  fight  for  control, 
into  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  Negro  vote?”^“ 

Perhaps  Hoke  Smith  sincerely  mlt  that  open  and  above-board 
disfranchisement  would  improve  the  situaaon  in  Georgia;  cer¬ 
tainly  many  of  those  who  voted  for  the  amendment  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  believed  so.  Just  before  he  left  office  Smith  said  that 
“No  legislation  since  the  days  of  Reconstruction  will  be  more 
beneficial  in  its  far-reaching  effects,  not  alone  at  the  ballot  box, 
but  also  in  the  solution  of  the  race  problem.”^*®  Though  he  was 
probably  honest  in  his  convictions,  he  could  not  have  over-looked 
the  value  of  skillful  use  of  the  white  supremacy  issue  in  getting 
him  the  office  he  needed  to  reform  the  state. 

Disfranchisement  came  as  an  anticlimax  in  Georgia.  It  was  a 
political  football,  and  inseparably  connected  with  ^e  stream  of 
Georgia  politics  in  1905-1908.  But  it  could  not  have  been  had 
it  not  been  true  that  “The  South  holds  that  the  negro  should 
never  have  been  intrusted  with  the  ballot,  that  any  lawful  means 
of  depriving  him  of  that  hurtful  privilege  is  Justifiable,  and  that 
the  only  salvation  of  the  negro  hiniself  brom  further  degradation, 
if  not  extermination,  lies  in  giving  absolute  control  to  the  white 
race.”!” 


125.  Tom  WaUon’*  Magazine,  III,  131-182. 

126.  “i:xecatiTe  Hlnutes  of  Geor^a,  1909,”  p.  220. 

127.  McKelway,  “The  Suffrage  In  Georgia,’'  (oo.  eit.  68-64. 


Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  Writes  to  the 
Granddaughter  of  Patrick  Henry 

By  D.  M.  McKeithan* 

Lucy  Dorothea  Henry,  daughter  of  Edward  Winston  Henry 
and  Jane  Yuille  Henry,  and  granddaughter  of  Patrick  Henry, 
was  bom  at  Winston,  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  on  March  6, 
1822.  Her  early  life  was  spent  on  a  Virginia  plantation  in  a  cul¬ 
tured,  social  environment.  She  developed  an  interest  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  corresponded  with  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  John  R. 
Thompson,  N.  P.  Willis,  Rufus  Griswold,  LongfeUow,  Poe,  and 
other  writers.  One  of  her  interests  was  the  collecting  of  auto¬ 
graphs  of  leading  writers  of  her  time.  On  July  18,  1857,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Octave  Laighton,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  brother 
of  Albert  Laighton,  a  minor  poet:'  She  went  with  her  husband 
to  live  in  Fulton  Qty,  Illinois,  where  Octave  owned  a  newspaper. 
It  failed  in  the  panic  of  that  year,  and  the  couple  lived  for  a 
year  or  two  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  In  1859  they  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm,  Springdale,  one  mile  from  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
Laighton  died  there  in  1866,  and  three  years  later  his  widow  and 
her  two  small  daughters  moved  to  Petersburg,  where  Mrs.  Laigh¬ 
ton  continued  to  live  until  her  death  on  January  26,  1898. 

Her  daughter  Fayetta  Laighton,  in  1927,  presented  to  the  Poe 
Shrine  at  Richmond  an  album  in  which  her  mother  had  pre¬ 
served  her  autograph  collection  and  a  part  of  her  correspondence. 
In  it  are  found  the  two  letters  below  by  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
(1830-1886),  the  Charleston  poet.^  The  intimate  tone  of  the 
first  letter,  signed  “P”  for  Paul,  suggests  that  the  correspondence 
was  not  of  recent  origin.  In  1854  Hayne  was  24  and  had  been 
married  for  two  years.  Since  his  graduation  from  the  College 
of  Charleston  in  1850  he  had  studied  law,  written  poetry,  and 
done  journalistic  and  literary  work  for  Charleston  publications. 

*I>r.  McKeitban  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Engllsb  Department  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  bas  published  several  works  on  Hayne. 

1.  For  photostats  of  the  letters  and  permission  to  publish  them,  as  well  as 
for  information  about  Mrs.  Laighton  and  her  family,  I  am  Indebted  to  Miss 
Mary  O.  Traylor,  Secretary,  tbe  Poe  Foundation,  Richmond. 
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May  i8th  1854. 

My  Dear  Friend; 

I  am  at  last  perfectly  convalescent,  and  both  able  &  anxious  to 
repay  in  some  slight  measure  the  enormous  epistolary  debt,  which 
my  sickness  permitted  to  accumulate.  Your  letters  have  been  a 
great,  an  inestimable  solace  in  those  moments  of  gloom,  &  de¬ 
pression,  which  any  illness  —  especially  a  billious  ifiness  —  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  produce.  My  spirits  for  two  weeks  were  in  a  lamen¬ 
table  condition—  I  learned  the  force  of  the  expression  which 
alludes  to  the  looking  upon  life  “with  a  jaundiced  eye”—*  I 
think  that  altho,  my  habitual  bearing  was  that  of  a  man,  doomed 
to  be  shot,  or  hung,  you  wd’  have  found  it  hard  to  glance  at  my 
yellow,  &  dismal  visage,  without  some  inclination  to  laugh.  The 
only  satisfaction,  which  I  could  derive  from  my  confinement, 
was  to  survey  my  pumpkin  face  in  a  glass,  &  think  of  what  a 
“telling”  sketch  it  wd’  make  for  “Punch.”*  The  weather  in  this 
part  of  the  world  has  been  horrible  of  late,  &  we  all  fear  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  yellow-fever,  or  an  epidemic  of  some  sort.  Drenching 
rains,  which  cover  the  earth  for  some  inches,  are  succeeded  by  the 
fiercest  sunshine,  which  draws  the  moisture  out  in  steam,  acting 
on  the  humours  of  the  ground,  much  as  a  mustard  plaster  acts 
upon  the  humours  of  the  body.  Everything  looks  dismal,  &  had 
it  not  been  for  your  long,  kind  letters,  1  know  I  should  have 
sunk  into  a  hopeless  coma.  To  add  to  the  melancholy  effect  of 
the  elements,  the  funeral  of  a  neighbor— an  old  college  acquain¬ 
tance— has  just  past  by  the  windows  of  my  study.  He  was  not 
one  with  whom  I  was  intimate— I  did  not  even  like  him— but  the 


sight  of  his  dust  conveyed  to  its  final  bed,  has  filled  me  with  a 
species  of  amazement,  profoundly  melancholy—  Every  day,  for 
3  years,  as  I  rode  to  my  business,  I  met  this  man.  A  short  week 
ago,  we  exchanged  our  salutations,  little  did  I  think  for  the  last 
dme.  And  now,  he  is  resting  in  the  churchyard!  It  is  a  mystery 
that  oppresses  me  often  with  awful  weight— the  mystery  of  death! 
What  is  it?—  How  does  it  come?  Does  that  long  sleep  steal  over 
one  softly,  and  dreamily,  wrapping  the  senses  in  obliviousness, 
&  trance,  or  does  it  approach  freezingly,  curdling  the  blood  with 
the  horror  of  a  fearfid  change—?—  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam” 
—  a  marked  copy  of  which,  together  with  several  other  books 
&c  I  shall  send  you  in  a  box,  directed  to  the  care  of  Mr  Catlett  — 


2.  S«e  LockMlew  Hatt,  Une  182. 

8.  a  London  UloBtrated  comic  weekly  founded  In  1841. 
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Petersburgh  —  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  various  phases  of  feel¬ 
ing,  which  follow  naturally  upon  the  death  of  those  we  knew, 
in  the  English,  and  possibly  any  other  language.  It  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  Poem  —  in  which  I  have  found  the  perfect  embody- 
ment  of  my  present  sensations.  He  thus  denies  that  Grief  can 
die; 

“Oh!  last  regret!  Regret  can  die,- 

No  -  mixed  with  all  this  mystic  frame, 

Her  deep  relations  are  the  same,- 
B%t  with  long  use,  her  tears  are  dry”-* 


My  friend,  Timrod,®  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  quatrain, 
which  appears  to  me,  still  more  eloquent—  You  will  find  it  in 
his  fine  “Lines”  upon  the  “Past”,  which  have  been  praised  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Prof:  Longfellow.  1  am  glad  that  you  ad¬ 
mire  his  poetry.  Indeed  with  your  keen  appreciation  of  the 
“Beautiful,”  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  I  wish  my  dear 
friend,  you  would  open  a  correspondence  with  him.  He  is  a 
man  of  true  genius  (1  use  the  word  in  its  high,  &  legitimate  sig¬ 
nification—)  of  the  noblest  disposition,  and  the  most  sincere  af¬ 
fections.  His  situation  in  society  is  not  agreeable.  He  is  poor, 
&  humbly  bom,  &  of  course,  with  his  temperament  —  proud,  & 
will  make  advances  to  no  one—  But  let  him  once  experience 
kindness,  &  his  heart  becomes  open  as  the  day—  If  you  begin  a 
correspondence  with  him,  he  will  be  your  friend  for  life—  Be¬ 
sides  you  will  be  securing  to  yourself  the  friendship  of  a  Poet, 
whose  name  will  stand  high  yet.  Among  a  variety  of  extracts, 
and  selections,  which  I  have  reed  from  you,  let  me  especially 
acknowledge,  the  ghostly  pamphlet  of  Balmanno’s,  and  the  verses 
of  young  Mr  Keese— ®  The  former  is  a  curious  work,  which  I 
have  read  with  very  great  interest.  I  have  placed  it  in  my  library 


4.  Bee  In  Memoriam,  the  last  stansa  of  section  78. 

5.  Henry  Timrod  (1828-1867)  was.  as  Hayne  always  maintained,  the  beat 
poet  of  South  Carolina  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  South.  His  poem  referred 
to  is  The  Past — A  Fragntent.  Hayne  coUected  Timrod’s  poems  and  wrote  an 
Introductory  memoir  tor  the  volume:  The  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod  (New  Tork, 
1878). 

6.  I  am  uncertain  of  the  Identity  of  Balmanno  and  Keese.  Allibone  (1859) 
lists  Robert  Balmanno,  born  1780  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  livlntr  for  years 
in  New  Tork  and  had  contributed  many  articles  to  British  and  American  maga- 
alnes.  His  wife,  Mary  Balmanno,  bom  in  England,  was  an  artist,  poet,  musical 
composer,  and  editor  of  poetical  works.  John  Keese  (1805-1856),  of  New  York, 
was  a  book-auctioneer,  poet,  appraiser  of  books,  and  editor  of  various  prose  and 
poetical  works.  But  he  was  49,  more  than  twice  as  old  as  Hayne.  if  this  is 
the  Keese  whom  Hayne  called  young,  possibly  he  Judged  the  poet's  age  by  the 
quality  of  his  verse. 
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“cheek  by  jowl”  with  Mn  Crowe’s  “Nigfcr  Side  of  Nature"'*  If 
a  tenth  part  of  the  contents  of  either  be  true  (which  certainly  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt)  the  spiritual  world  is  certainly  composed 
of  very  singular  elements,  &  regulated  by  laws  the  most  truly 
astonishing.  I  wonder  if  spirits  are  ever  troubled  with  what  we 
term  popularly,  the  “blue  devils”?  Of  the  existence,  and  activity 
of  “black  dev^”,  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  a  doubt,  but  1  am 
convinced  that  they  are  far  less  tormenting  than  the  “Wwe”— 
At  least  1  hope  so;  otherwise  what  a  time  we  shall  have  of  it,  in 
the  next  world.!  Of  Mr.  Keese’s  verses,  I  must  confess  no  high 
admiration—  Whatever  of  humor,  or  wit  they  may  possess  is  too 
intensely  Yankee  to  suit  any  orthodox  taste.  By  Yankee  I  mean 
coarse,  broad,  cockney ish,  forced.  Moreover  Mr  K’s  ear  is  very 
bad— very  bad  indeed.  I  came  across  many  lines  in  his  address,  or 
essay,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  which  struck  me  as  ingen¬ 
iously  harsh,  &  false.  K—  may  be  a  clever  person,  but  some  friend 
should  tell  him  to  stop  writing  rhymes.  You  tell  me  that  Keiley® 
has  sent  you  a  rather  impertinent  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  fcdth. 
Did  you  attempt  to  convert  him  to  presbyterianism,  or  did  you  un¬ 
guardedly  say  anything,  which  might  be  construed  as  a  disrespect 
to  the  immaculate  Catholic  Church?—  These  Romanists  are  pro¬ 
verbially  tender,  upon  the  subject  of  wax  tapers,  &  the  virgin 
Mary.  A  large,  &  gorgeous  Cathedral,  has  been  recently  conse¬ 
crated  by  them  in  this  city.  They  are  the  most  absurd  set  of 
mummers,  &  idolaters  out  of  Heathendom;  and  the  Priests,  1  know 
to  be  the  most  unmitigated  of  scoundrels.  I  am  really  sorry  that 
you  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  back  numbers  of  the  “Mes¬ 
senger”—  All  my  Poems  there  published,  (with  but  one,  or  two 
exceptions)  are  exceedingly  immature,  both  in  thought  &  ex¬ 
pression—  They  were  written  many  years  ago,  &  I  assure  you 
are  very  unfair  specimens  of  my  verse-  This  1  must  say  in  self- 


7.  Th«  Ifight-Btde  of  nature;  or,  Ohoete  and  Ohoet-Seert.  by  Mra.  Catherine 
Sterena  Crowe  (1800-1876)  was  pnbliahed  in  1848  and  ireonently  reprinted 
thereafter,  both  in  England  and  America.  Mra.  Crowe  was  a  Brltlab  writer  of 
novela  and  atorlee,  many  of  which  dealt  with  the  anpernatnral. 

8.  Anthony  M.  Kelley  (1832-1900),  afterwards  a  Confederate  soldier,  Jonmal- 
ist,  Jnrlst,  representatire  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  Indge  of  the 
International  Court  in  Egypt,  composed  the  Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
Lalgbton.  A  yonnger  brother  (Benjamin  Kelley)  became  a  Catholic  bishop. 
I  conjecture  that  Anthony  was  Miss  Henry’s  correspondent.  In  the  1850's 
the  family  lived  in  Petersbnrg,  where  Anthony's  father  (J.  D.  Kelley)  was  bead 
of  the  Anderson  Seminary.  Most  of  the  Haynes  had  been  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Hayne  himself  was  confirmed  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  His  later  writings  sometimes  reflect  honest  religions  doubts  but  not 
religions  prejudice. 
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defence.  And  so,  our  friend  Thompson,®  has  departed  for 
France—  Luck,  &  health  go  with  him;  he  is  a  very  clever  fellow, 
despite  his  eccentricities.  Do  you  know,  who  has  taken  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  magazine—?  Some  competent  person,  I  hope,  as 
the  credit  of  the  “Messenger”  is  at  stake—  If  you  can,  find  out 
the  name  of  his  “locum  tenens,”  and  let  me  know  it.  I  have 
promised  to  furnish  the  “Messenger”  with  verses  regularly,  but 
truly  it  is  a  serious  bore—  However,  if  you  will  promise  to  read 
them,  &  whether  they  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  —  not  to  laugh 
at  the  poor  children  of  my  brain  —  I  shall  be  contented.  Altho, 
aware  that  this  is  a  wretched  return  for  all  your  delightful  let¬ 
ters,  I  must  bid  you  adieu  for  the  present,  confident  that  you 
will  remember  1  am  yet  weak,  &  incapable  of  the  physical  exer¬ 
tion  of  writing  at  length.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  soon,  1 
am  Ever— 

Yrs-  P— 

Charleston  May  6th  i8yp. 

My  Dear  Mrj  Laighton; 

It  is  very  pleasant  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  to  hear 
from  an  old  friend  once  more.  It  is  true  that  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  I  had  heard  of  you  through  Jno  R  Thompson,—  who  — 
if  I  remember  correctly  — ,  informed  me  that  you  lived  in  the 
“far  West.”  I  was  therefore  surprised,  (and  agreeably  surprised 
you  may  be  sure),  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  with  the  post¬ 
mark  or  Portsmouth  (N  H).  I  could  never  think  of  the  terri¬ 
tories,  or  any  of  our  remote  border  States  as  fit  places  of  habi¬ 
tation  for  ladies,  &  therefore  I  feel  gratified  to  learn  of  your 
present  locale}^ 

Ah!  my  dear  Madame,  how  the  months  &  the  years  pass  by! 
I  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  nearly  four  of  the  latter  have  gone 
to  the  eternal  nothingness,  since  last  I  took  up  my  pen  to  address 
you.  Then  you  were  Miss  Lucy  Henry,  wow,  you  are  a  matron, 
with  doubtless  all  a  matron’s  responsibilities.  With  me  the  time 
has  passed  heavily  &  mournfully  enough.—  A  long  dark  waste 
barren  of  performance,  &  often,  even  of  hope,  is  all  7  am  per- 

9.  John  Renben  Thompson  (1823-1873),  Virginia  poet  and  critic,  edited  the 
Southern  Literary  Mettenger  of  Richmond  from  1847  until  1860. 

10.  For  about  a  year  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Laighton  lived  In  Pulton  City, 
Illinois,  which  many  dwellers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  regarded  as  the  far 
West.  In  a  letter  to  another  correspondent  Hayne  spoke  of  Vicksburg  and  New 
Orleans  as  the  far  Southwest,  and  the  same  correspondent  (John  Garland 
Jamea  of  Texas)  spoke  of  Detroit  as  the  far  Northwest. 
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mined  to  look  back  upon.  But  wherefore  should  I  trouble  you 
with  my  petty  sorrows,  &  disappointments.  Heaven  grant  that 
Fortune  may  have  been  more  kind  to  you  &  yours.!!  My  fancy 
pictures  you  as  a  happy  wife,  a  happy  mother,  the  centre  of  one 
of  our  dear  American  homes,  which  so  shame  the  homes  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  May  the  happiness  I  have  pictured  be  real,  &  may 
it  continue  always! 

Your  brother’s  volume  of  Poems  has  not  reached  me  yet,  but 
I  expect  the  book  quite  confidently  by  the  next  Northern  mail. 
From  your  account  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  1  promise  myself 
much  pleasure  in  perusing  it.  You  know,—  or  possibly  you  do 
not  know—,  that  1  con,  (&  for  some  years)  hcroe  been  the  Editor 
of  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  this  city,  under  the  title  of 
“Russell’s  Magz’’?'^ 

It  will  afford  me  satisfaction  to  notice  your  relative’s  book 
among  the  literary  reviews  in  a  fuller  &  more  careful  manner 
than  usual,  not  only  because  of  the  interest  1  must  feel  in  him 
as  your  brother,  but  because  I  am  convinced  his  poems  are,  in¬ 
trinsically  good. 

In  another  particular,  you  may  also  depend  upon  my  co-opera¬ 
tion.  I  mean,  that  I’ll  bring  the  book  to  the  notice  of  some  of  our 
prominent  booksellers;  who  will  do  what  they  can  for  the  work 
in  a  city  which  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  worship  of  Mammon, 
Materialism,  and  the  Devil  !^* 

Meanwhile,  accept  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  and 
peace.  Altho  Mr  Laighton,  your  husband,  &  Mr  Laighton,  your 
brother-poet  are  both  personally  unknown  to  me,  1  venture  to 
beg  that  you  will  present  my  regards  to  them.  Assure  the  latter 
that  whatever  I  can  do  to  promote  the  sale,  or  to  spread  the 
reputation  of  his  poems  at  the  South,  shall  cheerfully  be  done. 


11.  Hayne  edited  Ru$telV»  Magazine,  Charleston  monthly,  which  ran  from 
Aprli,  1857,  until  March,  1860.  Albert  Laighton  (1829-1887),  poet  and  banker 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Celia  Laighton  Thaxter, 
the  well-known  poet  of  Appledore  Island  (about  ten  miles  off  Portsmouth).  In 
Rutaell’t  Magazine  tor  July,  18!59  (V,  377),  there  is  a  reTlew  of  Albert  Laigh- 
ton's  Poems  (Boston,  1859).  Hayne's  brief  comment  Is  favorable  but  praises 
mainly  its  invigorating  Christian  spirit. 

12.  Hayne's  feeling  of  disillusionment  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  small 
sale  of  his  two  earlier  volumes  of  verse,  both  published  at  his  own  expense  (Poenu, 
(Boston,  1855),  Sonnett  and  Other  Poems,  (Charleston,  1857)],  and  the  lan¬ 
guishing  financial  condition  of  Russell's  Magazine,  which  he  edited  without 
salary.  Moreover,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  Hayne  himself  were  in  poor  health. 
In  the  1850’s  Charleston,  according  to  Hayne,  was  a  city  of  great  charm  and 
culture,  a  center  of  intellectual,  artistic,  and  scientific  interests.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  laudatory  articles  on  Ante-Bellum  Charleston  for  the  Southern  Bivouac 
in  1885  and  1886  (partly  reprinted  in  Library  of  Southern  Literature).  But  he 
felt  strongly  that  Charlestonians  and  Southerners  generally  did  not  adequately 
support  their  own  writers,  either  before  or  after  the  Civil  War.  Of  course 
Hayne's  statement  is  unjust,  but  he  was  hurt  when  he  wrote  it. 
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In  all  literary  matters,  the  idea  of  sectionalism  has  ever  been  to 
me  contemptible.  Wherever  I  meet  a  true  Poet,  1  regard  him 
as  a  comrade,  and  a  friend. 

You  may  depend  upon  receiving  the  notices  when  they  are 
published. 

Believe  me  now  as  in  times  past. 

Very  Truly  &  Faithfully,  Yrs, 

Paiil  H  Hayne. 

^  P.  S.  By  the  way,  read  the  enclosed  ^Hegend”.  It  is  one  of  [a] 
series  soon  to  be  issued  (in  connection  with  various  Sormets,  & 
miscellanies  of  mine)  by  the  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  of  Boston.** 
Please  show  it  (the  “legend”)  to  your  brother.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  best  of  the  series,  but  still  it  may  “do”. 

P.  H.  H. 


13.  Hayne’s  legend  wae  probably  “Avolio— A  Legend  of  tbe  laland  of  Coa,” 
which  had  juat  ^peared  in  Ru»»eU’$  Magazine  tor  AprU,  1869  (V,  30-37).  It 
gave  its  title  to  Hayne’a  next  volume  of  verae:  Avolio;  A  Legend  of  the  Izland 
of  Cot.  With  Poems,  Lyrical,  Miscellaneous,  and  Dramatic  (Boaton,  1860). 


A  Latin  Poem 

By  James  Edward  Oglethorpe 

By  Rudolf  Kirk* 

Although  biographers  of  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe, 
the  founder  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  have  always  pointed  to  their 
hero’s  friendship  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  James  Boswell,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Eldmund  Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  evidence 
of  the  General’s  literary  tastes  and  his  acceptance  by  literary 
men,^  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed,  as  further  indication  of  his 
interest  in  literature,  a  Latin  poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of  King 
George  the  First. 

Oglethorpe  had  completed  his  schooling  at  Eton  and  matricu¬ 
lated  as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  July  8,  1714,  less 
than  a  month  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  i,  1714.* 
An  ardent  Jacobite  by  family  tradition,  he  undoubtedly  felt 
deeply  the  loss  of  the  C^een.  Under  these  circumstances  he  must 
have  found  himself  in  congenial  surroundings,  for  Oxford  was 
known  to  be  in  large  part  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
opposed  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  spite  of  these  senti¬ 
ments,  when  Anne  died,  the  poets  of  the  University,  who  joined 
together  to  lament  her  loss  in  a  volume  of  verse,  also  extended 
their  congratulations  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  equity  of  their 
lamentations  and  congratulations  is  properly  indicated  by  the 
title  of  their  volume: 

PIET AS  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  In  OBITUM  Serenissimae 
REGIN AE  ANNAE  ET  GRATULATIO  In  Augustissimi 
REGIS  GEORGII  IN  AUGU  RATION  EM.  OXONll,  E  TYPO- 
GRAPHEO  CLARENDONIANO,  An  Dom.  MDCCXIV.* 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  fact  of  a  Han¬ 
overian  on  the  throne.  Dr.  Bernard  Gardiner,  the  Vice-Chancellor 

'Professor  Kirk  is  a  member  of  the  Eogllsh  Department  of  Rntgers  UnWeraity, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

1.  See  the  article  by  Richard  C.  Boys,  “General  Oglethorpe  and  the  Muses”, 
The  Qeorgia  HMorieal  Quarterly,  XXXI  (March,  1947),  19-29. 

2.  For  the  details  of  Oglethorpe’s  life  see,  Amos  Aschbach  ENtinger,  Jamet 
Edward  Oglethorpe.  Imperial  Idealiat  (Oxford.  1936). 

3.  Ogiethorpe’s  poem  appears  on  signature  Aat. 
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of  the  University,  addressed  the  King  in  the  opening  poem,  “Ad 
Regem.”  Other  poems,  of  mingled  sorrow  and  gladness,  followed 
by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church;  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon;  Dr.  Char- 
lett,  the  Master  of  University  College;  and  many  other  men  of 
distinction  in  the  Oxford  of  1714.  ^veral  of  the  poets  wrote  in 
Greek;  John  Wallis,  Professor  of  Arabic,  contributed  a  poem  in 
that  language,  as  did  John  Gagnier,  later  Lord  Almoner  Professor 
of  Arabic,  who  also  wrote  one  in  Syriac;  and  William  Elstob 
made  his  verses  in  Old  English,  as  was  becoming  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  the  day.  Among  the  younger  men, 
Thomas  Troughear,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
while  Stephen  Parry,  an  undergraduate  of  Jesus  College,  used 
his  native  Welsh  tongue. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  the  contributors  was  James  Oglethorpe, 
whose  five  Horatian  stanzas  testify  somewhat  more  to  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  dead  Queen  than  to  his  love  for  the  living  King.  The 
first  three  abbreviated  Latin  words  which  follow  his  name  at  the 
end  of  the  poem,  “Eq.  Aur.  Fil.”,  stand  for  Equitis  cairati  filitis 
and  indicate  that  the  young  man  was  the  son  of  a  golden-spurred 
knight,  that  is  a  knight  bachelor.  The  gilt  spurs  and  the  privilege 
of  using  a  signet  were  among  the  conditions  of  knighthood.  Then 
follow  the  initials  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  The  second  line, 
“Sup.  Ord.  Commens.”,  abbreviates  Superioris  Ordinis  Commen- 
salis  and  means  simply  that  Oglethorpe  was  a  gentleman-com¬ 
moner.* 

Perhaps  Oglethorpe  never  wrote  again  in  Latin,  but  the  fact 
that  he  once  mastered  the  language  well  enough  to  join  such  a 
celebrated  band  as  those  whose  efforts  comprise  the  Pietas  & 
Gratulatio  is  proof  that  as  a  youth  he  was  numbered  among  the 
literary  undergraduates.  When  he  was  once  again  free  to  associate 
with  literary  folk,  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  men  of  letters 
valued  him  as  a  man  of  experience  who  knew  something  of  the 
world,  but  beyond  this,  his  literary  training  as  suggested  by  such 
verses  as  the  twenty  lines  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  probably 
formed  a  truer  basis  for  his  conversation  with  classically-trained 
scholars  of  the  Johnsonian  circle.  The  fact  that  he  had  stood 
by  the  old  cause,  yet  had  moved  with  the  times  and  become  a 
loyal  general  of  the  Georges  may  have  added  to  their  sense  of 
his  level-headedness. 

4.  For  this  information  I  am  Indobted  to  Miss  Grace  M.  Brit^gs  of  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  Oxford. 
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The  poem  and  an  English  translation  follow: 

Quisquis  amiasam  lacirmis  Parentem 
Heu!  plus  frustra  repetls,  molestum 
Aaferaa  planctnm,  atqae,  maid  ominata 
Verba,  querelas. 

Anna  Se  fleri  vetat:  Ille  coelos 
AssideiiB  Divls  tenet,  inde  terras 
Spectat,  ft  curat  Decus  Imperique 
Fata  Britanni. 

Mortuam  stultd  querimur,  perennl 
Fama  Quam  penn&  yehit,  ft  superbos 
Cui  dedit  nuper  tltulorum  honores 
Flandria  Tlcta 

Musa  virtutum  memor  arcet  Illam 
Lurldis  Orel  tenebris:  ft  alto 
Laetus  exemplo  fit  Imago  yiva 

Geoboius  Annas. 

Ille,  seu  Martls  studium  fatlget, 

Seu  colat  Pacem,  nova  sylva  Laudum 
Crescit,  aut  Lauro  caput  aut  virentl 
Clnctus  01iy&. 

Jacobus  Oglethorpe  Eq.  Aur.  Fll  d  C.  C.  C. 

Sup.  Ord.  Commons. 

Let  everyone  who — devoted,  alas!  in  vain — with  tears  demands  back 
the  lost  mother,  cease  this  grievous  beating  of  the  breast  and  repent 
of  words  auguring  ill. 

Anne  does  not  permit  herself  to  be  lamented:  seated  with  the  gods, 
she  occupies  the  heavens,  from  which  she  considers  the  nations  and 
presides  over  the  glory  and  destinies  of  the  British  realm. 

Foolishly  we  lament  our  dead  queen,  whom  Fame  bears  on  everlast¬ 
ing  wings,  and  to  whom  conquered  Flanders  has  recently  given  the 
proud  ornaments  of  titles  of  honor. 

Mindful  of  her  virtues,  a  muse  protects  her  from  the  ghastly  ob¬ 
scurity  of  death;  and  George,  rejoicing  in  a  lofty  example,  becomes  the 
living  likeness  of  Anne. 

Whether — ^his  head  encircled  with  laurel  or  with  the  flourishing 
olive-branch — he  engages  in  the  pursuit  of  war  or  cultivates  peace,  a 
fresh  woodland  of  praises  springs  up.s 


S.  Miss  Dorothy  Flint  of  the  Polytechnic  Elementary  School,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  kindly  made  this  translation  for  me. 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 
Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  vii 

M.  H.  Johnston  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

West  Chesteri  [Pa.]  Jany  25th  1844 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  dear  brother  for  your  kind  letter,  and 
the  welcome  intelligence  it  communicated.  I  was  beside  myself  with 
Joy  to  think  of  dear  Sue’s  being  so  well  over  her  difficulties,  and  the 
little  one2  well  too  how  delightful!  You  made  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  I  accepted  Sue’s  kind  invitation  to  stand  sponsor  to  the  little  one 
upon  the  condition  that  I  should  name  him.  Indeed  I  declined  being 
godmother  as  I  had  sometime  since  determined  never  to  stand  sponsor 
for  a  child  again  but  told  her  if  she  had  not  fixed  upon  a  name  I 
should  feel  complimented  if  she  would  let  me  name  him.  I  regretted 
very  much  having  made  the  request,  and  will  resign  in  your  favor, 
but  if  Sue  desires  it  [,]  shall  be  happy  to  call  him  my  godson,  and 
love  him  very  dearly.  Sister  Belle  is  so  bad  a  correspondent  that  I 
shall  depend  upon  your  kindness  to  Inform  me  frequently  of  our  dear 
Sue’s  health  until  she  recovers.  Do  have  compassion  on  me,  and  write 
me  frequently.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  recovery,  it  is  so  un¬ 
usual  a  thing  for  you  to  be  sick  that  I  feel  very  anxious  about  you. 
Susan’s  kind  letter  I  received  to  day  also,  tell  her  how  much  I  thank 
her  for  it  and  will  write  her  soon,  our  thanks  for  the  good  things  she 
sent.  The  anecdote  of  our  darling  Gussy  gave  us  much  amusement. 
AnneS  feels  quite  anxious  to  receive  Gussy’s  letter,  and  hopes  soon 
to  reply  to  it.  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  remiss  as  to  not  to  mention  the 
receipt  of  the  check  Susan  sent  some  time  since.  I  requested  Susan 
to  have  the  likeness  of  all  the  children  taken  and  sent  to  me — of 
course  at  my  own  expense.  Do  have  it  done  for  me  it  will  be  such  a 
comfort  to  me.  Do  dear  brother  try  and  manage  to  bring  them  all  on 
to  see  me  next  summer,  it  would  make  me  so  happy. 

Are  the  children  taught  at  home  or  do  they  go  to  school?  Tell  Dr.  K., 

*Ml88  John8ton,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  much  work  in 
colonial  and  iater  Georgia  history.  She  is  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  hook. 
The  Houetouna  of  Oeorgia,  to  he  published  in  1948  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
Press. 

1.  A  boys’  school,  Bolmar's,  was  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Presumably 
Mary  Helen  Johnston  was  staying  there  while  her  nephews,  the  Waring  and 
Johnston  boys  were  attending  Bonnar’s. 

2.  John  Fenwick  Kollock. 

3.  Anne  Waring,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  William  R.  Waring,  who  later  married 
Dr.  Nicholas  B.  Trlst,  of  Alexandria,  yir^nia. 
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a  change  would  do  him  good,  and  that  he  had  better  come  on  and 
pass  a  few  weeks  with  us,  he  would  then  be  able  to  see  how  we  were 
situated.  The  children  including  Susan  Join  me  in  much  love  to  all 
many  kisses  to  the  little  flock  more  particularly  the  dear  babe,  may 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel  take  the  little  lamb  under  his  peculia  care,  and 
pour  upon  him  his  most  choicest  blessings.  I  shall  look  anxiously 
for  another  letter  and  pray  do  not  let  me  be  disappointed.  My  kind¬ 
ness  remembrances  to  Mr.  N.  Fenwick,  and  Miss  Campbell.  I  remain 
dear  brother  yours  most  affectionately. 

[P.  S.]  Mary  Woodruff^  is  to  be  married  on  the  8th.  of  Feby. 

W.  P.  Johnston  to  Mrs.  George  J.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Qa. 

Washington  [D.  C.]  April  10th.  1844 
Mt  dear  Sister,  Tour  kind  husband  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Discourse 
delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  by  your  excellent 
Blshop.B  I  don’t  know  whether  I  ought  to  thank  George  K.  for  his 
attention,  or  express  my  regret  for  the  same  for  in  truth  the  perusal 
of  the  discourse  has  made  me  sad  almost  gloomy.  The  sentiments 
which  the  author  has  expressed  have  awakened  an  emotion  in  my 
bosum  which  neither  philosophy  nor  reason  can  extinguish.  You  who 
are  now  in  Georgia  &  among  your  relations  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to 
be  separated  from  “the  fireside  of  ones  childhood  &  the  play-ground 
of  ones  youth.’’  I  have  travelled  in  many  places,  made  friends,  saught 
to  identify  myself  with  the  people  &  the  soil  upon  which  I  lived,  but 
in  vain  this  innate  love  of  country,  this  “home-feeling,”  toill  make  my 
heart  yearn  for  its  native  “fire-side.”  Living  in  Washington  in  a 
society  which  is  held  together  by  a  single  tie,  that  of  interest  alone, 
I  have  found  it  Impossible  to  feel  for  this  place  or  this  people  any 
thing  more  than  that  shallow  ft  short  lived  friendship  which  strangers 
entertain  for  each  other  who  meet  in  a  foreign  land.  ’This  perpetual 
marrying  which  we  witness  among  those  high  in  office,  has  stamped 
a  peculiar  character  upon  the  people  of  Washington.  Every  thing 
seems  done  for  display  ft  to  serve  a  temporary  end.  If  houses  are 
built,  expedition  ft  economy  seem  alone  consulted,  ft  not  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  place  ft  the  benefit  which  posterity  is  to  reap. 
Society  is  ever  changing,  a  secretary,  an  auditor  or  even  a  clerk  comes 
into  office  today,  furnishes  his  house  ft  forgetful  of  his  children  lives 
up  to  or  beyond  his  means  ft  in  a  short  time  he  is  removed  to  give 
place  to  another  ephemeral  office  holder.  The  love  of  change  I  have 
said  is  every  where  visible,  a  family  live  in  one  house  for  a  year  or 

4.  Daughter  of  Qeorge  Woodruff  and  hie  wife  Jean  Houatoun  Woodruff, 
who  married  Charles  L.  Pearson,  of  Trenton. 

5.  A  High  Civilisation,  the  Moral  Duty  of  Oeorgians,  delivered  at  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  February  12  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott, 
D.D.,  first  BiMop  of  Georgia.  Printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  resolution  of  the 
Society. 
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two  then  remove  to  another.  This  year  they  employ  Dr.  So  &  So,  ft 
next  year  because  he  had  the  impudence  to  make  a  charge  for  his 
services,  they  employ  another.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  permanent 
population  of  respectability  ft  character,  to  give  a  proper  tone  to 
society,  consequently  every  ignorant  ft  low  bred  member  of  Congress 
(of  whom  we  have  a  number)  or  every  clerk  however  low  his  origin 
or  imperfect  his  education,  if  he  will  but  dress  well  he  is  at  once  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  best  circles.  There  are  a  set  of  people  who  would  fain 
be  exclusive,  but  even  with  such  a  genteel  exterior  ft  a  disposition  to 
be  extravagant  is  about  all  that  is  essential  for  a  Gentleman  ft  an 
associate. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  perpetual  changing,  a  physician  must  be 
always  on  the  “qui  vive,"  he  must  be  very  selfish,  ft  above  all  an  in¬ 
defatigable  electioneerer. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  felt  any  other  attachment  to 
this  place  than  such  as  springs  from  interest  alone.  It  has  its  advan¬ 
tages,  is  healthful  climate  ft  all  that,  but  Society,  the  most  essential 
is  wanting.  Since  my  residence  here  I  have  seen  many  a  head  of  a 
family  cut  down  unexpectedly  by  death,  ft  immediately,  a  public  auction 
is  held  of  the  furniture,  ft  the  wife  ft  children  most  generally  retire 
from  the  city  to  their  former  abode,  or  live  almost  friendless  ft  in 
obscurity.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  views 
of  Society  as  it  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  living  for  the  world,  ft  after 
the  example  perhaps  of  the  majority,  beyond  my  income,  I  desire  to 
enjoy  life  in  a  rational  manner  ft  lay  up  for  my  children  at  least 
some  portion  of  my  gains.  I  feel  confident  that  I  could  not  live  ft 
enjoy  life  in  Savannah,  the  climate  is  a  serious  objection,  but  could 
I  fine  a  salubrious  ft  pretty  place  amid  some  part  of  that  beautiful 
country  near  "the  flowery  banks  of  the  Etowah”  ft  the  fertile  levels 
of  the  “Oostanala”  or  the  salubrious  regions  of  Hall  ft  Habersham 
ft  near  your  beautiful  Tallulah,  I  would  willingly,  gladly,  exchange 
my  residence  could  I  but  be  assured  of  a  practice  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
My  wife  has  always  been  in  favor  of  our  removing  to  Georgia,  and 
I  believe  she  would  be  even  now  more  reluctant  to  move  than  myself. 
Mary  has  several  objections  to  this  place,  among  them  one  of  no  little 
moment,  to  wit  that  there  is  not  ft  never  can  be,  any  proper  society 
for  young  girls. 

All  the  members  of  our  little  family  now  enjoy  good  health.  Belle 
had  a  fever  for  two  or  three  days  last  week.  Our  boy,  'William,  as  wo 
intend  to  call  him,  is  a  fine  chip  of  the  old  block,  fat  ft  healthy,  ft  they 
say  a  very  pretty  boy. 

My  wife  is  also  well.  We  were  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  visit 
from  Mary  this  spring,  we  heard  from  her  a  few  days  since  she  was 
soon  to  leave  West  Chester  on  a  short  visit  to  Trenton  ft  then  to 
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Philadelphia.  We  have  not  heard  whether  you  intend  to  make  us  a 
visit  this  summer.  I  think  you  ought  to  do  so.  It  would  afford  me 
unspeakable  pleasure  to  see  you  all  again.  Mrs.  Stiles*  is  now  here. 

I  saw  Mr.  Doyle?,  a  friend  to  our  brothers,  a  short  time  since.  Give 
our  love  to  all.  With  much  love  ever  yours  sincerely 

W.  P.  Johnston  to  Cteorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Washington  [D.  C.]  June  Srd.  44 

Dear  Georoe,  The  check  you  enclosed  me  In  your  favor  of  the  24th. 
from  the  Marine  &  Fire  Insur.  Bank  for  $104.00,  was  duly  received. 

I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  applied  to  me  to  sell  you  Lucy,  but 
as  I  have  no  idea  of  disposing  of  her  for  the  present,  you  need  not 
be  uneasy.  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  take  any  step  that  could 
possibily  occasion  you  either  “inconvenience  or  annoyance.” 

Nothing  could  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  settle 
in  Clarkesville  by  your  side,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  live  with  those  to  whom  I  am 
united  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  consanguinity,  ft  to  see  my  children 
brought  up  among  their  nearest  relations,  would  be  inducement  enough. 
But  again  spite  of  philosophy,  I  find  myself  sighing  for  the  country 
ft  for  the  pure  simple  ft  unalloyed  pleasures  of  a  farmer’s  life.  There 
is  so  much  in  a  City-life,  especially  in  this  hot  bed  of  Intrigue  of 
political  dishonesty,  ft  of  every  thing  calculated  to  excite  the  worst 
principles  of  our  nature  ft  to  turn  the  mind  from  graver  ft  more  im¬ 
portant  matters,  that  I  would  gladly  retire  from  the  turmoil  sycophancy, 
and  slavish,  selfish  life  of  the  Metropolis,  to  the  domestic  quiet  ft  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  agricultural  life. 

There  is  more  over  so  much  to  annoy  one  who  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine,  so  much  responsibility  ft  anxiety,  such  a  wear 
ft  tear  of  body  and  mind  compared  to  the  pecuniary  compensation  and 
gratitude  the  practitioner  receives  in  return,  that  I  would  like  for 
these  reasons  to  be  able  to  change  my  pursuit.  I  really  believe  that 
if  I  were  settled  in  some  small  town  where  I  could  open  a  Drug  Store 
in  connection  with  my  practice  ft  by  way  of  recreation  ft  for  the  sake 
of  employing  the  otherwise  unoccupied  hours,  overlook  the  operations 
of  a  small  farm  or  vegetable  garden,  I  could  find  it  both  more  profita¬ 
ble  ft  agreeable  to  myself,  ft  perhaps  more  conducive  to  the  health  ft 
happiness  of  my  family.  My  practice  in  Washington  is  by  no  means  as 
extensive  as  I  had  expected  it  would  be  after  three  ft  a  half  years 
residence  here,  still  by  economy  ft  with  the  assistance  of  the  income 
from  my  estate,  (which  is  the  most  important)  ft  I  may  add,  with 
the  untiring  exertions  ft  energy  of  my  wife,  we  are  enabled  to  live 


6.  Mrs.  William  Benny  StUea. 

7.  Probably  one  of  the  Doyles  of  Savannah. 
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comfortably  ft  to  see  1  think  each  year  fewer  difficulties  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted;  ft  perhaps  by  continued  perseverance  I  might  in  a  few 
years  longer,  if  I  am  spared,  have  a  more  extensive  ft  profitable  prac¬ 
tice.  What  annoys  me  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  is  to  find  my¬ 
self  incapable  of  turning  to  useful  account,  the  many  unoccupied  hours 
which,  at  certain  healthy  seasons  especially,  I  find  at  my  command. 

I  hate  idleness  ft  love  to  work  ft  were  I,  again,  in  the  country  or  better 
in  a  small  town,  I  could,  I  believe,  unaided,  or  by  the  aid  alone  of  my 
boys,  raise  more  vegetables  poultry,  fruit,  etc.  than  I  should  know 
what  to  do  with. 

I  should  like  you  in  your  next  letter  to  tell  me  how  large  a  place 
Clarkesvllle  is?  whether  there  are  any  Drug  stores  in  it?  whether  it 
is  likely  to  become  a  place  of  general  resort  in  the  summer?  Whether 
the  country  around  is  pretty  thickly  settled  or  likely  to  be  so?  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  generally,  ft  if  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
etc.  etc. — in  other  words  let  me  know  all  about  the  place,  your  doings 
up  there  etc.  etc.  Have  you  purchased  a  place  in  Clarkesvllle?  My 
wife  ft  children  are  well.  Love  to  all.  I  write  in  haste.  Ever  yours  etc. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Ooorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah  July  6th  1844. 

Mt  deab  Geosoe,  The  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  27th  ult  ft  let 
of  July  have  afforded  us  much  pleasure  by  conveying  to  us  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Clarkesville,  the  comfortable  quarters 
which  you  have  found  at  “Sleepy  Hollow,”  ft  the  continued  health  of 
your  party.  I  have  delayed  writing  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to 
Inform  you  of  the  departure  of  your  buggy,  ft  the  time  when  you  may 
probably  expect  its  arrival  in  Athens. 

The  buggy  left  here  yesterday  in  a  Steamboat  ft  will  be  in  Aug\uta 
tomorrow  morning  (Sunday)  ft  I  presume  you  may  expect  it  in  Athens 
on  tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  directed  it  to  the  care  of  our  Uncle  in 
Augusta,  ft  requested  him  to  forward  it  as  you  directed. 

I  think  it  quite  as  cheap  to  plaster  the  garret  of  the  house  as  to 
have  it  ceiled  with  boards,  so  that  you  had  better  get  some  laths  ft 
let  London  lathe  it  while  he  is  waiting  for  lime.  I  intended  also  that 
the  little  shed  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  ft  which  I  designed  for  a 
library  should  be  plastered.  The  kitchen  of  course  is  not  to  be  plas¬ 
tered;  but  should  be  whitewashed.  You  had  better  endeavour  to  get 
a  cheap  log  house  put  up,  with  two  apartments  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  in  rear  of  the  dwelling  house,  as  sleeping  ft  eating  apartments 
for  the  servants.  I  have  given  Webster  an  order  for  paints  ft  oil  to 
be  sent  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  ft  shall  make  arrangements 
for  a  painter  to  leave  here  about  let.  October.  I  presume  by  that  time 
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the  painting  the  outside  will  not  annoy  you,  k  he  will  be  ready  to  go 
inside  by  the  time  you  leave. 

I  expect  to  sail  with  Mr.  Neufville  ft  family  next  thursday  (11th) 
in  the  “Brig.  Excel.”  We  have  some  (ever  in  our  City.  Poor  Mrs. 
Claghorn  (my  friend  Mrs.  Wood’s  Mother)  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th.  after  a  week’s  illness.  She  treated  herself  for  several  days, 
ft  then  called  in  Cauthers.s 

I  obtained  your  bark  [7]  collars  ft  sent  them  out  to  Black.  As  usual 
Mr.  B.  sent  me  an  invitation  yesterday  to  visit  RosedewO  Just  before 
dark,  where  I  found  Ranger  sick  with  Dysentery.  Tour  cotton,  I  was 
informed,  is  suffering  from  want  of  rain,  having  had  none  since  you 
left. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  favourable  change  in  Mrs.  Haver- 
stick’sio  condition.  I  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  of 
sending  our  children  to  Mrs.  Vaux  [?].  Independently  of  her  presumed 
want  of  capacity,  I  should  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  scarlet  fever. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  fall  upon  some  plan  by  which  the  children 
may  at  least  be  able  to  retain  what  they  have  already  learnt  if  they 
should  not  be  able  to  learn  any  thing  new. 

I  should  not  suppose  that  it  would  injure  Gaty  to  do  light  hoeing 
in  the  corn  field  or  garden. 

As  we  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  I  wish  you  would  write 
so  that  a  letter  will  meet  us  in  New  York.  Direct  to  Mr.  Neufvllle, 
care  of  Stanford  ft  Swords,  139  Broadway.  Should  any  of  you  be  sick 
at  the  time,  for  fear  that  any  thing  may  prevent  my  going  with  Mr. 
Neufville,  at  the  shme  time  that  yon  write  to  N.  York,  write  to  me  in 
Savannah.  If  I  do  go  on,  I  shall  have  my  letters  directed  to  the  care  of 
George  Jones,  at  New  Port. 

If  the  roof  of  the  house  is  not  perfectly  tight  yon  bad  better  get  it 
repaired  before  the  plastering  is  injured  by  the  rain. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mistress  Dora  had  been  confined,  ft  lost 
her  child  with  lock  Jaw,  five  days  after  birth.  I  have  lost  the  mail, 
ft  expect  that  your  buggy  will  be  in  Athens  before  this  letter  reaches 
you.  We  are  having  it  extremely  warm  here  at  present,  ft  the  drought 
in  the  country  continues.  All  well.  Kiss  our  sweet  children  for  me. 
Love  to  all  with  yon  except  Mrs.  Sibley,  who  I  suppose  would  prefer. 


8.  Dr.  William  Alexander  Carathera,  homeopathic  phyaician,  alderman  of 
Savannah,  1841-1844.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  book,  Knigkte  of  the  OoUen  Horee 
Shoe. 

9.  Mr.  Black,  the  overaeer  at  “Roaedew",  the  old  platnatlon  of  Sir  Patrick 
Houatoun,  Baronet,  the  (treat  grandfather  of  Mra.  George  3,  KoUock.  Sir 
Patrick  named  hia  place  Roadne.  which  haa  been  apelled  in  deeda,  letters,  etc. 
"Roaedne'',  ‘‘Roaedhn’’,  aa  well  as  "Roaedew.”  The  property  was  sold  by  Lady 
Houatoun  in  1775,  and  part  of  it  was  bought  later  by  her  son  Sir  George  Hous- 
toun.  Baronet,  who  also  sold  it.  In  1838  a  portion  of  the  original  grant  waa 
bought  by  George  Jones  Kollock  who  owned  ft  until  1848,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  another  Patrick  Houatoun. 

10.  Possibly  an  Inhabitant  of  Habersham  County. 
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like  our  great  Grandame  Madame  De  Brahm.ii  my  mo$t  respectful 
compliments.  Affectly  Yours. 


George  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Newport  [R.  I.]  July  8  th.  1844. 

Mt  dear  Georoe,  Agreeably  to  your  request  I  called  upon  the  Cashier 
of  the  Merchant  Bank  New  York  and  ascertained  that  two  dividends 
of  Ohio  Stock  had  not  been  drawn.  The  Cashier  immediately  went  to 
the  office  and  drew  them  which  together  with  the  previous  dividend 
make  the  amount  to  your  credit  of  ninety  nine  dollars  (99$).  Another 
dividend  was  expected  on  the  1st.  July  which  will  add  to  the  balance 
above  stated.  Mr.  C.  informed  me  that  he  held  so  many  orders  as  to 
make  the  collection  of  them  somewhat  onerous.  When  you  return 
to  Savannah  you  would  do  well  to  give  a  power  of  Attorney  to  Mesrs. 
Fox  &  Livingston  who  will  collect  for  you  at  a  moderate  charge.  If 
you  will  send  me  an  order  upon  Mr.  C.  I  will  collect  the  amount  In 
his  hands  and  remit  to  you. 

We  are  all  well  at  present.  Fenwick  A  Aunt  Harriet  with  Hallowell 
leave  us  this  afternoon  for  Gardiner.  The  weather  continues  remark¬ 
ably  cool,  so  much  so  as  to  require  winter  clothing.  . 

We  understand  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neufville  A  Miller  will  leave 
Savannah  on  the  11th.  Inst,  for  New  York. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  while  at  the  North  you  must  com¬ 
mand  me.  I  expect  to  visit  Gardiner  on  or  about  the  1st.  August,  with 
my  family. 

Let  me  know  all  about  Clarksville,  who  are  there  and  how  the  cli¬ 
mate  is.  If  I  can  dispose  of  my  interest  here  I  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  build  a  nest  in  the  mountains  of  Habersham. 

Give  my  love  to  Susan  and  my  kind  remembrance  to  Miss  Belle  and 
kisses  to  the  children.  Very  affectionately.  Yours. 

George  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Newport  [R.  I.]  July  12th.  1844 

Mt  dear  George,  Your  favor  of  the  1st.  inst.  has  been  duly  received 
and  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  have  all  arrived  in  safety  at  Sleepy  Hollow. 
I  will  thank  you  to  send  the  boy  down  to  Jefferson  whenever  you  have 
done  with  him,  A  I  will  give  my  overseer  directions  about  his  work. 

Newport  is  becoming  very  full  of  visitors  but  as  yet  there  are  not 


11.  Mrs.  Edward  Fenwick  (Mary  Drayton,  1753-1806)  the  grandmother  of 
Mrs.  Lemuel  Kollock,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  (February  18, 
1776),  John  William  Gerar  de  Brahm.  His  first  wife  died  in  1774,  and  he  dlM 
circa,  1799.  Mrs.  Macartan  Campbell  Kollock,  youngest  child  of  George  Jones 
Kollock,  owned  a  breastpin  set  in  pearls,  with  de  Brahm  engraved  on  the  back. 
At  her  death  on  September  26,  1945,  It  came  Into  the  possession  of  her  daughter, 
Susan  M.  Kollock. 
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man7  of  our  acquaintances;  however  I  recognise  Mr.  SorrelUs  and 
family,  Mrs.  Taylor  &  Miss  Williamson, is  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Allen  Smith, 
Your  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Williams  formerly  Ann  Kepple  now  a 
gay  widow  on  the  qul  vive  for  conquest.  This  place  is  becoming  like 
Saratoga  on  a  small  scale;  several  public  bouses  have  been  opened 
since  you  were  here,  and  a  large  Hotel  has  been  erected  opposite  to 
our  residence.  This  is  rather  annoying  but  we  must  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  view  by  Trees  etc. 

The  AndersonsK  are  expected  next  week.  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Nenfvllle  ft 
Miller  have  not  as  yet  made  their  appearance.  I  saw  several  of  our 
old  Schoolmates  recently,  among  them  George  Gardner  and  John 
Bryant;  the  latter  has  Just  married  the  elder  sister  of  his  former  wife. 
My  children  have  been  indisposed  for  a  few  dasrs  past;  George  is  not 
yet  free  from  fever;  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  prove  to  be  nothing  serious. 

You  perceive  the  recent  riots  in  Philadais  have  been  of  a  very  serious 
character.  My  impression  is  that  the  military  have  not  been  sustained 
by  public  sentiment  and  that  the  mob  may  be  considered  as  having 
gained  their  object. 

Gov.  Dorr  is  still  in  prison,  and  will  remain  there  until  he  asks 
pardon;  at  present  he  insists  that  he  will  not;  however  his  own  party 
have  exhibited  so  little  spirit  or  sympathy  at  the  sufferings  of  their 
leader  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  change  his  mind  and  sue  for 
pardon. 

I  expect  to  take  my  family  to  Gardiner  about  the  last  of  this  month 
to  make  Fenwick  a  visit. 

I  will  be  much'  obliged  if  you  will  ascertain  Sutton’s  terms  for  his 
place,  and  describe  to  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  sise  of  the  house, 
meadow  land  etc.  etc.  I  make  these  inquiries,  altho’  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  by  any  means  made  up  my  mind  to  summer  it  in  Clarksville, 
still  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  information  possible,  by  which  I  can 
form  an  opinion. 

I  wrote  to  you  a  short  time  since  respecting  your  Ohio  dividends. 

Mary  unites  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  Susan  Miss 
Belle  ft  yourself.  Yours  very  affectionately. 


12.  Francis  Sorrell,  who  “was  bom  in  1793  In  the  French  Colonj  of  Domingo, 
where  bis  father,  Antoine  Francois  Sorrell  des  Rivieres,  a  civil  engineer,  had 
been  commissioned  to  make  a  map.  Tonng  Francis  was  reared  by  relatives  in 
Baltimore,  for  be  and  his  father  fled  from  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  slave 
revolt  resnlttng  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  the  Antilles. 
In  1820  ...  he  made  his  home  in  Savannah.”  [Walter  Charlton  Hartridge, 
Loan  BahtbU  BorrH-Weod  Hou$e  (Savannah.  1940),  3.1  In  1837  Mr.  Sorrel 
began  the  constrnction  of  a  large  honse  on  the  comer  of  Harris  and  Bull  streets. 

18.  Probably  Sarah  Williamson,  who  later  married  Edward  CUfford  Ander¬ 
son,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wayne  Anderson. 

14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Anderson. 

10.  In  1844  “there  were  riots  in  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
tween  ‘native  Americans’  and  Catholic  Irl^,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of 
thirty  dwellings,  three  churches,  one  convent  and  many  lives.”  Tho  BnotieloceBia 
Britamnioa  (Chicago,  1894),  XVIII,  0(H. 
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M.  F.  Neufville  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Qa. 

New  York  July  20th.  1844 

Knowing  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  bear  of  our  safe  arrival  in  this 
city,  my  dear  Brother,  I  hasten  to  give  you  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  it.  We  arrived  yesterday  about  twelve  O’clock  in  the  morning,  after 
a  tedious  but  otherwise  pleasant  voyage  of  eight  days.  I  had  not  time 
to  write  you  before  I  left  home  but  presume  Brother  Miller  did  after 
we  sailed.  It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  left  him  behind  us,  but  he 
had  one  or  two  patients  that  he  could  not  leave  as  Dr.  Arnold  was  not 
there;  I  hope,  however,  that  he  is  in  the  Excel.  [?]  which  was  to  sail 
on  the  18th.,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  staying  there  all  alone. 
1  was  only  sick  one  day  at  sea  and  Edward  only  an  hour  or  two  the 
first  night.  He  was  the  life  of  the  ship,  and  was  petted  by  all  from 
the  Captain  down  to  the  Cook.  He  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  but 
pulled  ropes  with  the  sailors,  and  tried  to  climb  up  on  every  thing 
that  was  within  reach;  at  last  he  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  mast  head 
with  the  Captain,  and  begged  him  as  earnestly  to  take  him  up  as  if 
he  thought  by  so  doing  we  would  consent  to  his  going.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  be  seasick  he  said  “he  wanted  to  go  home  to  see  his  Momma.” 
He  is  more  'delighted  with  riding  in  the  Omnibuses  and  carriages  than 
any  thing  else  here.  We  have  Just  returned  from  a  long  ride  and  walk, 
having  been  up  to  see  Selina  Hubbard,  who  is  to  leave  here  for  Middle- 
town  today.  She  enquired  particularly  about  you  all.  We  are  very 
delightfully  fixed  at  the  American  Hotel  and  will  remain  here  until 
Tuesday  afternoon  when  we  take  the  Boat  for  New  Port.  Mrs.  White- 
headt*  I  have  not  seen  as  she  Is  at  house-keeping  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  Tell  Miss  Bellei?  I  shall  send  her  packages  to  her.  I  feel 
dreadfully  unsettled  as  you  may  suppose  and  you  must  therefore  ex¬ 
cuse  a  short  letter  and  all  errors.  Mr.  N.  unites  with  me  in  much 
love  to  you  all  and  kisses  to  the  dear  children,  and  Elddie  sends  kisses 
to  all.  I  feel  as  if  we  were  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  world,  but  I 
trust  God  will  watch  over  us  all  and  bring  us  together  again  in  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  fall.  God  bless  you  all  my  dear  Brother,  prays 
your  sincerely.  Affectionate  Sister 

[P.  S.]  Let  me  bear  from  you  soon. 

Ed.  Neufville  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Qa. 

New  Port  [R.  I.]  Saturday.  July  27.  1844 

I  plead  guilty  dear  George  to  the  charge  of  very  great  remissness 
in  not  writing  to  you  after  your  departure  from  Savannah,  and  have 

16.  Mrs.  John  Whitehead  (Mary  Thornhill  Dowers),  sister  of  Mrs.  James  R. 
Johnston.  She  visited  Savannah  in  1829  before  her  marriaee  in  1831,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  John  Whitehead  of  New  York.  The  Whitehead’s  residence  was  S4 
West  17th  Street. 

17.  Bellamy  Roche  Johnston,  second  child  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  Johns- 
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only  to  offer  in  extenuation  tbe  constant  occupation  in  getting  ready 
for  our  own  departure,  in  which  both  Fenwick  &  myself  were  engaged. 
As  she  had  written  from  New  York  on  tbe  very  day  before  your  letter 
was  received  informing  you  of  our  safe  arrival,  I  determined  to  delay 
replying  until  we  had  got  ourselves  settled  here.  Indeed,  at  one  time 
we  were  well  nigh  determined  to  seek  a  location  elsewhere,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  reports  that  reached  us  of  the  crowded  state  of  all  the  houses 
here.  However,  we  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  and  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  last  embarked  on  board  the  Steamboat  Massachu¬ 
setts,  (which  has  been  lengthened  &  improved  so  that  she  is  now  a 
floating  palace)  having  secured  a  comfortable  Stateroom  on  the  upper 
deck.  At  2  the  next  morning  she  reached  Stonington,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  for  Boston  Proceeded  in  the  cars  immediately.  We,  who  were 
bound  to  New  Port  were  called  up  at  five  o’clock  to  get  ready  for 
departure  at  6  in  the  Steam  Boat  Mohegan,  which  landed  us  here  at 
9.  I  drove  up  immediately  to  Goffe’s,  and  found  the  very  room  vacant 
which  Mr.  Vinton  had  tried  to  secure  for  me.  It  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  a  window  to  the  South  giving  a  view  of  the  ocean,  and 
one  to  the  West,  commanding  the  harbour.  All  the  other  rooms  were 
engage  to  the  Butlersis  of  Philadelphia,  none  of  whom  have  yet  ar¬ 
rived  excepting  John’s  wife  A  daughter.  It  is  said  that  Pierce  A  his 
family  have  not  yet  decided  as  to  their  movements.  The  house  is 
directly  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Middleton’s,  Is  very  clean  and  nicely  fur¬ 
nished.  The  table  surpasses  any  thing  that  the  former  experience  I 
have  had  could  have  led  me  to  expect  in  New  Port.  Mr.  Goffe  keeps 
the  bathing  cars  at  the  beach,  and  is  tbe  same  person  with  whom  Mr. 
Molyneux  used  to  stay,  when  he  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
in  a  very  out-of-the-way  place.  I  think  the  fare  equal  to  any  that  I 
have  ever  found  at  any  boarding  house.  Within  about  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  front  door,  is  a  private  or  back  gate  opening  into  George  Jones’ 
grounds  which  affords  a  very  pleasant  range  for  Eddy;  and  Fen  can 
run  over  at  any  time  and  be  among  her  own  relations.  Your  Aunt  H. 
went  to  Gardiner,  when  Hallowell  A  his  wife  returned  thither,  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  She  is  expected  back  about  the  middle  of  next  week. 
Mary  looks  rather  pale  and  thin,  but  considers  herself  quite  well. 

On  the  very  morning  of  our  arrival  (Wednesday)  the  wind  came 
out  the  Northeast,  and  has  continued  to  blow  ever  since  from  that 
quarter,  so  that  we  find  the  weather  uncomfortably  cold,  even  in  our 
winter  clothing,  and  require  two  blankets  at  night.  We  have  not  of 
course  ventured  into  the  surf,  altho’  many  of  the  strangers  here  seem 


18.  John  and  Pierce  were  the  grandsons  of  Major  Pierce  Butler  (1744-1822) 
from  Ireland  and  then  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  They  were  the  sons  of  a 
daughter  and  only  child  of  Major  Butler,  who  married  Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pierce  Butler  married  the  actress,  Fanny  Kemble,  in  1834,  and  they  were 
divorced  In  1849.  They  had  two  daughters,  Fanny  and  Sarah,  and  lived  at 
Brambicton,  near  Philadelphia. 
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to  have  no  regard  to  the  temperature,  but  go  in  every  day.  The  Ander- 
sons  are  staying  at  Fairbanks’,  which  is  almost  directly  in  the  rear  of 
George  Jones’.  Their  son  Eklward  has  been  quite  sick  ever  since  they 
landed  at  N.  Y.  with  fever  connected  with  the  whooping  cough,  which 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  taken,  both  he  &  Mrs.  Mercer’s 
children  have  caught.  He  is  now  a  little  better,  but  Mrs.  Anderson 
is  quite  unwell — probably  the  result  of  anxiety  and  fatigue.  The  Sor¬ 
rels  are  at  young  Potter’s,  the  house  formerly  kept  by  Miss  Mumford. 
At  the  Ocean  house  which  is  a  very  large  Establishment  opposite 
George  Jones’,  there  is  a  great  throng  of  people  as  it  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  fashionables;  but  the  attendance  I  fear,  is  very  bad,  and 
the  fare  scanty. 

Mr.  Vinton  had  removed  to  his  new  parish  at  Brooklyn  previously 
to  our  arrival  here,  and  before  I  had  been  an  hour  in  town  a  requisi¬ 
tion  was  made  upon  me  to  supply  the  church  tomorrow.  The  only 
objection  which  I  have  to  officiating  under  such  circumstances,  is, 
that  the  congregation  may  suppose  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  Rec¬ 
torship.  It  seems  that  they  have  heard  of  me,  and  perhaps  some  may 
have  formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  my  ability;  for  Mary  Jones  was  told 
by  a  lady  who  did  not  know  of  the  connexion  between  us,  that  the 
Vestry  intended  to  call  a  Clergyman  from  the  South,  said  to  be  a 
fine  preacher,  who  was  to  preach  next  Sunday.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
however,  that  they  have  confounded  my  name  with  that  of  Mr.  Neville, 
who  was  formerly  settled  at  Taunton,  but  is  now  Rector  of  a  church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  who,  I  hear,  has  declined  coming  oVer  from 
Bristol,  where  he  now  is  on  a  visit,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  be 
parish-hunting. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  Miller  will  abandon  the  idea  of  visiting 
the  North;  and  if  so,  apprehend  that  he  will  have  a  very  lonely  time 
of  it  in  Savannah,  especially  if  he  should  get  sick.  Mrs.  Whitehead 
has  gone  to  housekeeping  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  After  making 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  find  her  abode  I  sent  the  parcel  which  Miss 
Belle  placed  in  my  charge,  to  Mr.  W’s  office.  I  had  so  much  to  do  in 
New  York  during  the  four  days  we  staid  there  that  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  go  with  it  in  person,  after  having  been  disappointed  in  my 
search  for  his  house,  which  is  in  a  very  different  part  of  the  city. 

Fenwick  united  with  me  in  much  love  to  you  all  and  Eddy  sends 
his  remembrance  also.  He  often  speaks  of  his  distant  friends;  but 
misses  his  Mom  Dido,  I  think,  most  of  all.  Teline  is  very  kind  &  atten¬ 
tive  to  him,  and  shems  to  gain  on  his  affections. 

That  the  Lord  may  keep  us  all  by  his  great  power  &  reunite  us  in 
due  season  in  peace,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  affect,  fr.  &  hr. 

[P.  S.]  I  wish  that  you  would  say  to  Mrs.  Sibley,  that  the  Captain 
transferred  to  me  a  commission  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Dr. 
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Cayler.is  to  get  some  gaiter  boots  for  her;  and  that  when  I  called  on 
Mr.  Whiting  who  was  to  make  them,  he  told  me  that  he  had  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  her,  and  no  measure  of  her  foot.  It  had  better  be  sent  on, 
so  as  to  meet  me  in  New  York  about  the  24th.  of  September. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  ClarkesvUle,  On. 

SaTannah  July  29th.  1844. 

My  dear  Gec«oe,  I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  at  not  receiving 
a  letter  from  some  of  you  last  week;  my  anxiety  however,  has  been 
somewhat  relieved  by  a  letter  from  your  Sister  Bellamy  to  Eliza  Hous- 
toun,20  in  which  she  mentions  your  continued  good  health. 

I  presumed  you  received  my  letter  addressed  to  Marla^i  &  yourself, 
informing  you  of  my  continuance  in  Savannah.  Arnold^a  returned 
night  before  last,  &  the  business  at  present  on  hand  would  admit  of 
my  leaving;  but  the  state  of  my  health  furnishes  me  with  so  little 
excuse,  that  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so. 

The  weather  for  the  last  week  has  been  exceedingly  hot  k  dry.  For 
three  days  we  have  had  a  North  Easter  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  there  have  occurred  some  severe  cases  of  fever, 
among  the  fatal  cases,  is  that  of  Nutting  the  music  master. 

I  have  been  for  the  last  two  weeks,  enjoying  your  figs  very  much. 
I  eat  quantities  of  them;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  up  a  little  as 
they  have  given  me  a  headache  today. 

I  was  asked  by  Ryceson’s  [?]  man  Witterhager  if  your  overseer  Mr. 
Black  is  authorised  to  send  for  any  medicines  on  your  account,  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance.  He  told  me  that  Black  had  sent  an 
order  for  a  pint  bottle  of  Spts.  of  Camphor  to  be  charged  to  yon  (not 
a  very  judicious  order  in  my  opinion)  k  that  he  had  delivered  it;  hut 
as  you  had  not  authorised  them  to  do  so,  they  would  deliver  no  more. 

I  can  tell  yon  nothing  about  your  crop;  it  has  probably  dropped 
some  since  the  rains. 

The  Whigs  are  all  agog  about  their  mass  meeting  in  Madison.  A 
large  number  have  gone  up;  the  delegation  from  this  place,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  carried  up  with  them  the  ship  which  usually  stands  in  George 
B.  Cumming’s  office,  to  astonish  the  crackers  who  have  never  seen 
a  ship.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Berrien23  has  just  passed  through  the  city 
on  his  way  to  Madison. 


19.  Mrs.  John  Meek  Cnyler. 

20.  The  danRhter  of  Patrick  Houstonn  and  Eliza  McQueen  Houstonn,  and 
the  great  granddaughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  Bt. 

21.  The  writer’s  daughter. 

22.  Dr.  Richard  Dennis  Arnold  (1808-1876). 

23.  Judge  John  Maepherson  Berrien,  formerly  Attomey-Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  (1829-1831),  who  was  a  United  States  Senator  first  1829-1831,  and  again 
1840-1802. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Burroughs24  leave  here  this  week  for  the  North  by 
the  Wilmington  route.  Dr.  Bartow’s  family  have  gone  up  the  country, 
be  is  to  follow  them  shortly.  Judge  Wayne^s  &  Mrs.  John  Cuyler  sailed 
for  New  York  last  thursday. 

Love  to  all  with  you  &  kisses  to  our  dear  children. 

Tell  Sue  I  will  have  the  cloak  gotten  for  my  dear  little  daughter, 
&  to  let  me  know  if  my  children  require  any  thing  else.  Your  affecte 
Brother 


P.  If.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oo. 

Savannah  August  19th.  1844 

My  deab  Georoe,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  13tb.  inst.  on  frlday 
last,  which  relieved  me  concerning  Miss  Jeany’s^e  leg,  which,  (as  it 
informed  me  that  you  are  well)  is,  I  presume,  restored  to  its  sound 
condition. 

You  say  nothing  however,  about  Caty,2T  concerning  whom,  I  feel 
considerably  anxious. 

I  began  to  make  some  preparations,  intending  if  your  letter  did  not 
relieve  me  concerning  Jeany,  to  come  up,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to 
Susan,  which  I  presume  she  has  received. 

Unless  I  leave  Savannah  for  some  such  reason,  I  rather  think,  that 
I  shall  not  leave  it  at  all.  In  addition  to  reasons  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter  to  you,  another  has  arisen  in  the  prospect  of  a  very  miserable 
crop. 

I  have  just  heard  from  Counts  who  gives  a  most  dismal  account  to 
be  sure.  He  states  that  excessive  drouth  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  has 
stinted  the  cotton  in  its  growth,  given  it  the  rust,  &  caused  it  to  drop 
forms  &  leaves;  &  that  the  top  cropss  which  it  had  begun  to  put  out, 
is  now  exhibiting  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  take  its  departure. 
He  has  only  picked  in  about  500.  lb.  I  hope  you  have  fared  better  at 
Rosedew.zA  My  only  hope  arises  from  the  fact  of  my  having  been 
before  now  agreeably  disappointed  at  St.  Catherine’s,  A  the  possibility 
of  the  result  at  this  time,  proving  better  than  present  appearances 
warrants  us  in  anticipating. 

’There  is  no  great  amount  of  disease  among  us  at  this  time,  among 
the  missing  of  the  last  week,  are  Mrs.  Heineman  A  Capt.  Bee,  both 
chronic  cases. 

24.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hall  BnrroaKhs.  Mrs.  Borroughs  was  Valeria  Gib¬ 
bons  Berrien  the  eldest  child  of  Judge  Berrien  and  his  first  wife  Alisa  Anciauz 
Berrien.  The  Joseph  Burroughs  residence  was  105  East  Congress  Street,  for¬ 
merly  73  Congress  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Burroughs. 

25.  Associate  Justice  James  Moore  Wayne,  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  1835  by  President  Andrew  Jackson.  Mrs.  John  Meek 
Cuyler  was  his  daughter. 

26.  Writer’s  daughter,  Jane. 

27.  Presumably  a  servant. 

28.  Presumably  at  the  writer's  plantation  on  St.  Catherine's  Island. 

29.  George  Jones’  plantation. 
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I  have  Just  heard  from  Mr.  Neufrille,  who  states  that  they  are  all 
well. 

ClarkesTllle,  or  rather,  “Sleepy  Hollow”  has  proved  such  a  favourable 
summer  resort  for  you  all  that  I  shall  not  dispose  of  it  at  present, 
at  any  price.  Tou  may  therefore  go  ahead  &  make  as  many  improve¬ 
ments  as  you  please.  I  would  suggest  as  an  improvement,  that  you 
have  all  the  wood  around  the  house,  between  the  house  &  the  preci- 
pice,so  &  the  gate  which  you  have  put  down,  leading  to  the  publick 
road,  underbrushed,  &  all  the  small  growth  of  trees  cut  down,  the 
ground  well  grubbed  &  cleaned  up,  &  laid  down  in  some  species  of 
grass.  Tou  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  all  at  once;  but  you  can  do  it 
gradually.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  lawn,  &  add  very  much  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  place.  I  would  leave  all  the  finest  trees  standing.  I 
intended  also  to  have  this  done  on  the  side  of  the  hill  between  the 
house  &  river,  &  to  have  had  a  flower  garden  immediately  around  the 
house  on  the  side  of  the  river,  &  at  the  gable  end  which  you  approach 
from  the  publick  road. 

Amy’s  child  was  much  better  before  she  left  town,  ft  I  have  heard 
no  complaint  from  her  since.  Chloe’s  ft  Allen’s  childrensi  are  all  quite 
well,  ft  as  noisy  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Knapp  has  taken  M’amselle  Dora  at  |6.00  per  month.  By  way 
of  consolation,  I  had  a  dinner  party  on  Saturday,  composed  of  Arnold,*^ 
Tefft,38  John  Williamson,  Guerard,  Col.  MyersS^  ft  Roser>B.  l  had  one 
of  your  fat-lambs  killed  at  Rosedew;  it  was  most  delightful;  what  I 
could  not  consume  myself,  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Mackay,SB  Mr.  Bulloch,8T 
Mrs.  Morrisonss  ft  Miss  Sturges.  I  am  to  eat  the  remaining  piece 
today  in  company  with  four  young  Doctors,  LeConte,ss  Schley Bul¬ 
loch,  ft  Tufts.<i 

I  hope  your  Sister  Bell’s  house  ft  furniture  will  not  feel  themselves 
contaminated  by  my  company,  ft  that  they  will  feel  more  “ambitious” 
than  their  mistress  “of  their  acquaintance.”  You  can  tell  her  that  I 
say  so.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  Neyle  Habersham^^  concerning 
your  taxes. 


30.  Sleepy  Hollow  Is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Soque  River. 

31.  Probably  negroes. 

32.  Dr.  Richard  Dennis  Arnold. 

33.  Israel  K.  Tefft. 

34.  A  United  States  Army  offlcer  stationed  at  the  Barracks  in  Savannah. 

35.  H.  Roser,  a  merchant  of  the  firm  Roser  and  O’Driscoll. 

36.  Probably  Mrs.  William  Mackay,  whose  husband  was  a  partner  of  the 
writer’s  brother-in-law,  James  R.  Johnston. 

37.  Probably  William  B.  Bulloch,  lawyer,  bank  officer,  and  alderman,  1844-45. 

38.  Mrs.  James  Morrison,  who  was  Eliza  Johnston,  the  daughter  of  Matthew 
Johnston,  and  a  relative  of  the  Kollocks. 

39.  Dr.  LeConte,  a  distinguished  scientist  and  educator. 

40.  There  were  two  doctors  Schley,  J.  M.  and  Freeman,  who  were  brothers. 

41.  Dr.  Tufts  assisted  Dr.  LeConte  in  his  experiments. 

42.  William  Neyle  Habersham,  the  great  grandson  of  James  Habersham 
(1712-1775). 
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Love  to  all  with  yon,  particularly  Mrs.  Sibley,  if  she  is  with  yon. 
Kisses  to  our  darlings.  Tour  affete.  Brother. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarketville,  Oa. 

Augusta  9,  Sep.  1844. 

Mt  deak  Geobge,  I  have  Just  addressed  a  few  lines  to  your  Brother, 
under  the  impression  he  is  still  in  Savannah,  requesting  he  would 
unite  with  you  in  acting  as  a  Trustee  of  Fifty  Shares  of  Stock  of 
the  Louisiana  Bank,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  my  use  A  for  the  use  of 
my  family.  I  appraised  your  Brother,  that  I  was  about  writing,  to 
make  the  same  request  of  you,  as  I  now  do.  These  fifty  Shares  of 
Stock,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Individual  Elstate  of  your  Aunt  Jones, 
which  have  been  selected  by  me,  in  preference  to  some  other  property 
which  was  tendered  by  your  Cousin  George  Jones  ft  between  which 
I  was  requested  to  make  a  choice.  Tour  Cousin  George  advised  me, 
that  his  Mother  had  expressed  a  wish,  that  a  portion  of  her  Elstate 
should  be  appropriated  as  a  Legacy  from  her,  to  the  use  of  myself  ft 
my  family  ft  in  accordance  with  the  expression  of  such  wish,  the 
tender  of  a  choice  of  the  above  property  has  been  made,  and  I  have 
been  requested  by  your  Cousin  to  advise  him  of  the  Individual  or  Indi¬ 
viduals  to  whom  I  desired  the  property  selected,  should  be  conveyed  in 
Trust  As  I  wish  to  write  your  Cousin  as  soon  as  possible,  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  reply  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be 
convenient. 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  Mr.  Hallowell  Gardiner  of  Maine,  has 
recently  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  fire,  in  the  burning  of  a 
number  of  his  mills.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $16.000 — without 
Insurance. 

We  heard  from  New  Port  a  short  time  since.  Our  friends  were  then 
all  well.  Mr.  Neufville  ft  your  Sister  were  still  there.  George  ft  his 
family  were  in  Maine. 

Tour  Aunt  Harriette  had  just  returned  from  Maine.  She  met  with 
a  narrow  escape,  in  attempting  to  jump  in  one  of  the  Cars  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  while  in  Motion.  The  door  was  behind  ft  while  trying  to  jump 
in  she  made  a  false  step  ft  fell,  and  had  she  not  been  dragged  in  by 
one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Car,  the  other  Cars  in  the  rear,  would  have 
passed  over  her  body  probably  in  a  few  sections  afterwards.  She  had 
her  legs  a  good  deal  cut  ft  was  much  bruised  in  her  side. 

Fenwick  Gardiner  had  very  imprudently  preceeded  her  a  few  seconds 
before,  but  was  more  fortunate  in  getting  into  the  Car,  without  Injury. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  to  learn  through  Miss  Cumming,  who 
met  your  family  ft  yourself  recently  in  Clarkesville,  that  your  health 
appeared  much  improved  ft  that  the  rest  of  your  family  were  well. 

Tour  Aunt  Campbell  is  in  her  usual  health.  She  is  now  at  the  Sand- 
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hills,  spending  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Henry  Camming.  The  rest  of 
us  are  tolerable.  I  am  Just  convalescing  from  a  bilious  attack.  We 
ail  Join  in  love  to  Susan  ft  yourself  ft  kisses  to  the  children  ft  kind 
regards  to  Miss  Johnston.  Tours  affy. 

P.  S.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  there  would  be  no  Incompatibility  in 
your  Cousin  George  Jones  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  his  Mother’s  Eistate  ft  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Louisiana  Bank 
Stock,  I  therefore  propose  to  request  him  to  unite  with  your  Brother 
ft  yourself  in  that  capacity. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Olarketville,  Ga. 

Savannah  Aug.  22d.  1844. 

Mt  deab  Oeoboe,  I  am  afraid  yon  will  begin  to  think  very  soon  that 
the  so  frequent  Infliction  of  my  letters  upon  you  is  rather  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  ft  that  it  would  be  quite  as  agreeable  to  yon  not  to  be 
obliged  to  shell  out  for  postage  quite  so  often.  I  should  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  mail,  had  I  not  forgotten  to  mention  in  my  last  letter  that 
some  time  during  the  last  month  Hazard  ft  Denslow  shipped  to  you 
paints  ft  oil  for  the  house,  to  the  care  of  Stovall  ft  Simmons  Augusta. 
As  you  have  never  mentioned  their  arrival,  I  fear  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  them,  which  I  cannot  account  for,  as  they  have  had  ample  time 
to  make  the  Journey. 

Let  me  know  if  they  have  arrived.  I  shall  send  up  a  painter  by  the 
1st.  of  October. 

Tell  Marians  that  I  should  have  written  to  her  by  this  mail,  but  I 
have  mislaid  her  letter.  I  hope  she  has  another  in  preparation  for  me. 

There  has  been  some  small  Increase  of  fever  cases  In  the  city.  And 
I  should  not  wonder  if  it  progressed  on  the  return  of  the  Democracy 
from  Macon,  where  you  are  aware  they  have  gone  to  attend  a  meeting 
“en  masse."  The  delegation  from  Charleston  from  300  dwindled  down, 
according  to  the  Republicans,  to  some  60  or  70.  I  bear  that  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  Whig  report  that  we  had  yellow-fever  in  Savannah 
ft  small  pox  in  Macon!! 

The  weather  though  warm  is  pleasant  at  present 

Say  to  Mr.  Walburg  that  I  have  received  his  letter.  Remember  me 
very  kindly  to  blm  ft  his  family.  Love  ft  kisses  to  ours.  Tours  affectly 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kolloek,  Olarketville,  Ga. 

Augusta  20th.  September  1844. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  Tour  letter  by  London  was  received  yesterday  Morn¬ 
ing.  I  went  immediately  in  search  of  a  Wagon  for  Jefferson  ft  was 
fortunate  in  meeting  the  Son  of  Mr.  EJvans,  the  overseer  at  the  Jeffer- 


48.  Writer’s  daugbter. 
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son  Plantation;  and  after  giving  London  his  breakfast  &  having  some 
provisions  cooked,  to  last  him  on  the  road,  he  resumed  his  line  of 
march. 

In  your  letter,  you  requested  I  would  require  London  to  account 
to  me  for  the  ten  dollars  placed  by  you  in  his  hands.  I  infer  from  the 
request,  that  you  wished  me  to  retain  any  surplus  he  might  have, 
beyond  his  requirements.  With  this  view  he  has  rendered  a  Statement 
as  follows,  [Here  follows  some  confused  accounting.] 

I  am  truly  happy  to  learn  that  your  health  is  so  much  improved. 
I  trust  it  may  become  entirely  confirmed.  As  a  protection,  you  should 
never  again  put  a  Cigar  into  your  mouth.  I  will  not  say,  you  should 
not  your  wine,  for  "a  little  wine,”  we  are  led  to  believe,  “is  good  for 
our  stomach’s  sake.” 

I  am  pleased  at  the  flourishing  prospects  of  our  Church**  and  of 
the  accession  to  your  Society  at  Clarkesville.*5  I  hope  you  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  good  workmen  to  plaster  your  Church  ft  that  the 
execution  of  it  will  be  faithfully  performed. 

It  would  give  us  much  pleasure  to  pay  you  a  visit  ft  to  inhale  the 
delightful  atmosphere  of  Clarkesville.  I  hope  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  spend  the  next  summer  up  there  with  my  family.  I  presume  George 
Jones*6  is  looking  forward  to  that  location,  as  a  Summer  retreat  for 
his  family  hereafter,  as  I  am  told  the  place  at  New  Port  is  offered  for 
sale.  I  fear  however,  he  will  not  realize  $20,000  for  it  which  I  learn 
is  his  price  for  It. 

Our  Bishop  left  Savannah  with  his  family  for  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  last.  His  Sister  was  married  to  Mr. 
Boon  (the  Bishop  In  anticipation  of  China)  the  week  before  last.  I 
regret  I  could  not  join  Bishop  Elliott  in  Clarkesville,  as  I  had  wished, 
and  I  regret  still  more  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  tbe  idea  of 
going  on  altogether,  as  a  Delegate.  I  have  notified  the  Bishop  to  that 
effect.  I  am  sorry  also  to  find  that  Major  Nelson  ft  Mr.  Munroe  have 
also  declined  going  on;  so  that  we  shall  have  but  one  Lay  Delegate 
from  Georgia,  unless  the  Bishop  should  succeed  in  getting  our  vacant 
seats  filled. 


44.  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Augusta.  The  first  huilding  was  erected  in  1750,  “oppo¬ 
site  one  of  the  Curtains  of  the  Font,  that  the  Guns  of  the  Bastions  may  secure 
it  and  that  it  may  be  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  place  In 
Sudden  Alarms."  That  building  stood  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The 
second  structure  was  built  in  1786 ;  the  third,  in  1819,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1916,  and  the  fourth  and  present  church  (1948)  was  re-built  soon  thereafter. 

45.  Grace  Church,  Clarkesville. 

46.  George  Jones,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia.  His  grand-father.  Dr.  George  Jones 
of  Wormsloe  died  in  1838, 
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You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Onderdonk^T 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  predicates  bis  resignation  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health  and  a  special  Convention  of  the  Diocess  have  met  ft  have  ac¬ 
cepted  his  resignation.  A  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Special 
Convention  has  been  published  ft  I  regret  to  find  there  has  been  great 
irregularity  in  the  course  pursued  by  them.  After  the  communication 
from  the  Bishop  was  read,  it  seems  a  Clerical  Member  moved,  that 
the  resignation  be  accepted.  Horace  Binney  ft  Joseph  Ingersoll  op¬ 
posed  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation,  as  being  unprecedented,  to 
predicate  an  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  a  Bishop,  on  the  ground 
of  in  health  alone,  and  moved  a  postponement  of  the  consideration  of 
the  resignation,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  person  or  persons  to 
prefer  charges  against  the  Bishop,  if  any  there  be.  This  motion  was 
over  ruled.  Bishop  Onderdonk  then  made  another  communication,  re¬ 
questing  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  stating  that  he  had  understood 
the  special  Convention  were  about  to  accept  his  resignation  on  oat- 
door  rumour,  charging  him  with  intemperance  ft  other  improprieties, 
and  not  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  as  alleged  by  him,  and  if  so,  de¬ 
manding  a  trial,  under  the  Canon.  This  request  ft  demand  were  over¬ 
ruled  also,  and  the  Convention  decided,  that  the  Bishop  had  no  right 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  over  which  they  alone  had  the  control, 
and  they  voted  at  once  an  acceptance  of  the  resignation.  This  matter 
will  come  before  the  general  Convention  for  ratification  or  rejection 
ft  I  should  hope  the  proceedings  below,  will  be  declared  irregular  ft 
therefore  void,  and  that  a  trial  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  will  be  ordered, 
as  well  for  the  honour  ft  dignity  of  the  Church  at  large,  as  that  an 
Individual  should  not  be  condemned,  without  a  trial.  In  a  letter  from 
Miller  a  few  days  ago,  he  spoke  of  going  on  to  spend  the  Month  of 
October  at  the  North,  Fenwick  wrote  me  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Neuf- 
ville  ft  herself  in  New  York  ft  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since.  I 
presume  they  will  be  in  Phila  the  end  of  this  week,  as  the  Convention 
meets  on  2nd.  Oct.  When  may  we  expect  you  all  in  Augusta  [?]  I  have 
taken  another  house  for  the  next  year,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Town 
nearly  opposite  Stovall’s  Warehouse.  We  all  Join  in  love  to  Susan  ft 
yourself  &  kind  regards  to  Miss  Johnston  with  kisses  to  the  Children. 
Yours  affy,  ft  truly 


47.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Ustik  Onderdonk  was  bom  In  New  York  City  In 
March.  1789.  "He  was  consecrated  assistant  bishra  of  Pennsylvania  In  1827, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  White,  D.D., 
in  18.36,  he  became  the  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1844  under  the  pressure 
of  painful  circumstances  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  House  of  Bishops  [Episco¬ 
pal  Church].  It  was  accepted,  but  as  informal  charges  of  intemperance  were 
admitted  by  Bishop  Onderdonk  he  was  sentenced  to  a  suspension  of  all  public 
exercises  of  the  offices  and  functions,  of  the  sacred  Ministry,  and  in  particular 
from  all  exercise  whatever  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of 
God."  Two  years  before  bis  death  (1858)  this  suspension  was  removed,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  pass  away  in  peace.  Appleton’t  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra¬ 
phy,  IV,  580. 
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[P.  S.]  Sept.  22nd.  I  reed,  a  letter  this  eveng.  from  your  Aunt 
Harriette,  She  says  she  will  come  with  Mr.  Neufrille  &  Fenwick  the 
latter  end  of  October  as  Oeorge  Jones  will  be  detained  with  his  family 
probably  until  the  latter  end  of  December,  as  his  wife  expects  to  give 
him  another  Heir  or  Heiress  about  the  middle  of  November.  I  think 
George’s  prospects  of  a  family  party  are  quite  promising.  Mr.  Neuf- 
Tille  will  come  the  Wilmington  route.  Mr.  Gardiner  with  Fenwick  & 
Mary  will  wait  to  come  out  with  George.  Mr.  Neufville  had  gone  to 
Wrentham  when  your  Aunt  wrote.  Your  Aunt  was  Just  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  Influenta.  Mr.  Neufville  &  Fenwick  expected  to 
spend  a  week  in  New  York  before  the  Convention  &  then  proceed  to 
Philadelphia.  They  are  now  I  suppose  in  New  York. 

H.  T.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

New  Port.  [R.  I.]  October  18th.  44. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe.  Your  very  welcome  letter  (altho  at  so  late  a  period) 

I  perused  with  much  pleasure,  and  am  very  glad  you  did  not  permit 
the  form  of  ettiquet  to  influence  you,  for  I  assure  you  the  only  letters 
1  have  written  this  season,  have  been  to  my  dear  Brother.  My  visit 
to  this  tacred  spot, *6  has  I  assure  you  been  most  trying;  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  thankful  I  came,  as  my  dear  Nieces  have  expressed  so  much 
gratification  at  my  having  done  so,  and  Mary,  who  I  have  been  most 
with,  appears  so  very  much  comforted  having  me  to  talk  with. 

As  Mrs.  George  Jones  has  concluded  to  remain  until  after  her  con¬ 
finement,  I  have  decided  to  return  home  with  Mr.  Neufville,  and  will 
leave  here  in  a  few  days  fr  Philadelphia,  where  I  expect  to  meet  them. 
The  Convention  from  all  I  learn,  has  been  deeply  interesting,  and  it 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  here,  its  sitting  will  continue  some  days 
longer.  I  regret  extremely  my  Brother  could  not  come  on,  he  appeared 
so  anxious,  and  I  think  the  change  would  have  done  him  much  good; 
after  so  many  years  of  hard  labour  his  constitution  has  become  very 
feeble,  and  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  return  of  rheumatism 
in  the  winter,  I  fear  it  will  go  very  hard  with  him. 

The  last  accounts  I  heard  of  Miller,  was  his  intention  of  coming 
North  to  spend  a  month,  or  six  weeks.  I  very  sincerely  hope  it  is  the 
case,  for  I  think  it  will  brace  him  very  much,  and  very  likely  will 
prevent  a  similar  attack  to  the  one  he  had  last  winter,  and  if  he  re¬ 
mains  untill  the  middle  of  November,  George,  and  himself  could  return 
home  together. 

Mr.  Neufville,  and  your  Sister  appeared  to  enjoy  this  climate  very 
much,  and  Edward  was  the  picture  of  health  when  they  left  this.  Your 
Sister  and  myself  frequently  talked  of  you  all,  and  I  very  much  wish 
we  could  all  be  spending,  the  few  years  we  have  to  remain  here,  more 

48.  The  writer’s  sister,  Mrs.  Noble  Wymberly  Jones  III  (Sarah  Campbell), 
died  and  was  bnrled  In  Newport. 
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together.  I  am  very  thankful  you  have  all  kept  so  well,  and  suppose 
you  will  return  with  your  family  to  Savannah,  about  the  usual  time. 
George’s  children  keep  well,  and  his  little  boy  I  do  think,  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen — so  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  as  make  us 
all  love  him  very  fondly — and  his  having  been  my  beloved  8i»tert  own 
child,<B  draws  him  very  near  to  my  heart.  We  speak  to  him  frequently 
of  this  Sainted  Spirit,  and  when  visiting  the  grave  not  long  since,  he 
stooped  over  and  kissed  it,  and  altho  the  distance  from  the  spot  to  the 
house  is  great,  he  never  uttered  a  word  until  he  reached  home,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought.  His  remarks  are  wonderful — amuses 
himself  day  after  day — has  no  one  to  take  care  of  him,  and  seldom 
meets  with  an  accident.  I  frequently  talk  to  him  of  your  dear  little 
folks,  when  he  becomes  much  interested,  and  always  ends  the  conver¬ 
sation  by  saying,  “I  want  to  see  my  little  cousins  very  much  Aunt  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  is  one  named  George  Jones  like  me.”  I  have  not  seen  Fen- 
wicke  very  lately,  but  from  a  letter  I  received  a  day  or  two  since, 
Hallowell,BO  and  herself  were  well.  She  remarked  they  will  endeavour 
to  come  here  to  see  me  before  I  leave,  but  I  scarcely  think  they  can 
accomplish  it,  as  the  time  is  now  so  short.  Marysi  is  pale,  and  thin, 
but  her  spirits  are  better,  and  I  trust  a  change  to  the  South  this  coming 
winter,  will  do  her  good.  I  regret  she  cannot  accompany  me,  but  as 
the  bouse  concerns  must  be  attended  to,  she  cannot  leave.  George  gets 
her  now  and  then  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  her  being  engaged  with 
the  choir,  she  keeps  up  her  music  by  playing,  and  singing  sacred  songs 
at  home. 

My  Brother  intends  Mariass  to  return  home  this  fall,  and  wrote  to 
Mr  Neufville  requesting  him  to  take  charge  of  her,  as  we  pass  through 
Richmond.  I  regret  his  determination,  as  I  think  this  present  time 
most  important  in  her  education,  and  as  to  her  studying  much  at 
home,  I  fear  it  will  end  in  talk.  Her  music  I  likewise  fear  will  suffer, 
however  I  must  hope  for  the  best,  as  I  do  in  most  cases  these  days. 

With  love  for  Miss  Belle,B3  and  Susan,  and  a  large  portion  for  your¬ 
self,  I  remain  my  dear  George  very  affy.  Tours, 

[P.  S.]  Kiss  the  dear  children  for  me,  and  say  to  Maria,M  l  am 
quite  disappointed  at  not  receiving  her  promised  letter. 

J.  R.  JohnstonK  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Baker  County  [Ga.]  11th.  Nov.  1844. 
Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  am  so  much  occupied  through  the  day  ft  so  much 
fatigued  in  the  evening  that  I  have  been  prevented  writing  yon  on  the 

49.  The  writer  evidently  means  frandcblld. 

so.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallowell  Oardiner. 

Bl.  The  daughter  of  the  writer’s  sister,  Mrs.  Jones. 

S2.  Marla  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  Oeor^. 

B3.  Bellamy  R.  Johnston. 

54.  Maria  Kollock,  daughter  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock. 

SB.  The  brother-in-law  of  Oeorge  Jones  KoUo^. 
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subject  of  my  carriage,  I  regret  very  much  it  was  so  much  abused  that 
Miller  would  not  take  it,  as  it  is  so  little  adapted  to  our  roads  I  would 
like  to  get  it  off  my  hands.  I  wish  you  would  try  ft  get  $200  for  it 
ft  give  the  money  to  Miller.  Warner  said  it  would  cost  $76  or  80  to 
repair  it,  it  would  then  be  worth  $300  perhaps  Warner  would  take  it 
at  $200;  if  you  cannot  sell  it  please  get  the  wheels  ft  Axle  trees  re¬ 
paired  ft  the  harness  mended  ft  then  send  it  by  the  rail  road  when  my 
daughters^  comes  up  with  the  Bishop,  ft  let  me  know  what  the  cost 
will  be,  ft  I  will  send  the  money  to  you.  I  have  been  so  late  in  writing 
on  the  subject  you  will  have  to  attend  to  it  immediately,  so  as  to  let 
me  know  if  I  must  take  my  mules  with  me  for  it.  I  should  like  to 
sell  it,  as  I  have  lost  one  of  my  horses,  ft  my  mules  are  too  small  for 
the  carriage;  neither  can  I  afford  to  pay  $75  to  repair  it.  My  overseer 
leaves  my  plantation  so  much  during  my  absence,  gets  drunk  ft  abuses 
my  negroes,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  go  to  Sav:  for  my  darling 
daughter,  as  I  promised  myself  so  much  pleasure  in  bringing  her  out. 

I  would  discharge  my  Overseer,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  another 
ft  he  does  so  well  when  I  am  with  him,  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with 
him  until  Jan.  You  must  therefore  send  my  daughter  to  Montpelier 
[Ga.]  with  the  Bishop  or  some  one  else,  that  will  go  up,  ft  if  I  hear 
from  you  in  time  I  will  meet  her  at  the  rail  road  depot;  if  I  do  not 
she  must  go  on  to  Montpelier  I  will  meet  her  there. 

I  must  conclude  as  I  am  very  much  fatigued  from  my  ride  this 
morning.  Did  you  ever  ride  a  mule  15  miles?  If  so,  you  will  know 
how  I  feel,  I  think  I  hear  Sue  say  has  Brother  James  got  to  that  [?] 
True  though,  I  have  been  riding  one  all  the  fall,  ft  perhaps  if  she 
would  pay  us  a  visit,  she  will  see  more  than  that  to  astonish  her  nerves. 
Kiss  my  daughter.  Sisters,  ft  Nieces  for  me.  Yrs.  very  sincerely 

W.  P.  Johnston^^  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Cta. 

Washington  [D.  C.]  Nov.  27th.  44 

Dear  George  I  received  a  letter  from  Susan  dated  Sleepy  Hollow  Nov. 
11th.  announcing  your  speedy  departure  for  Savannah,  long  before  this 
therefore  you  have  reached  your  place  of  destination.  Your  brother 
paid  us  such  a  flying  visit  on  his  return  from  the  north  that  I  had 
not  even  time  to  write  you  a  line.  I  had  intended  sending  you  by  the 
Dr.  a  copy  of  the  Intelligencer  of  the  22nd.  Oct.  It  contains  an  article 
on  the  3rd  page  headed  the  “Medical  College  at  Washington.”  The 
author  of  this  is  unknown  to  us,  but  as  it  is  calculated  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  such  as  may  read  it,  we  have 
had  it  inserted  in  several  of  the  papers,  especially  at  the  North.  Our 
College  is  improving,  our  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  for  tbe 

56.  Susan  Woodruff  Johnston. 

57.  Dr.  William  Patrick  Johnston. 
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purposes  of  a  new  school  &  hospital,  our  present  class  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  had —  &  we  hope  to  obtain  twice  the  present  number  next 
year.  I  send  you  a  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  &  if  you  can  get  one 
of  your  editors  to  give  it  a  single  Insertion  in  his  paper  he  will  oblige 
the  Faculty.  We  are  to  have  an  engraving  taken  of  our  building,  our 
circulars  will  be  out  early  in  the  spring.  I  wish  when  you  write  again 
you  would  give  me  the  names  of  all  your  physicians  in  Savannah,  t 
as  many  more  as  you  may  know  the  adresses  of,  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Our  prospects  are  flattering,  our  facilities  for  instruction 
have  increased  60  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years;  we  are  sparing 
neither  expense  nor  exertion  in  order  to  make  our  institution  (if  it 
is  not  already)  on  a  footing  with  the  best  in  the  country.  We  Intend 
that  the  Medical  men  of  our  country  shall  know  what  kind  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  we  have,  &  so  we  shall  distribute  our  circulars  freely  next 
year.  Tell  Dr.  Kollock  not  to  forget  to  obtain  the  morbid  specimens 
he  promised  me  for  our  Museum;  he  may  send  them  by  ship  by  the 
way  of  Baltimore. 

I  have  purchased  a  couple  of  lots  at  a  low  price,  upon  which  I  hope 
to  realize  100  per  cent.  I  have  not  yet  paid  for  them  but  in  part,  but 
I  hope  that  your  December  remittance  will  pay  off  the  few  trifling 
bills  I  have  ft  leave  enough  for  the  lots. 

By  the  way  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  building  a  house  for  myself 
provided  1  can  raise  the  wind  to  effect  my  object.  I  shall  require 
between  3  or  4  thousand  dollars,  say  the  latter.  Ck>uld  you  make  it 
convenient  to  pay  me  the  amount  still  due  on  your  debt  ft  be  able 
to  sell  some  of  my  bank  stock  at  a  fair  price  this  could  easily  be  ef¬ 
fected.  As  I  have  to  pay  rent  tor  a  house  it  is  better  to  have  one  of 
my  own;  for  when  it  is  once  built  ft  paid  for,  there  will  be  no  more 
anxiety  ft  trouble  about  paying  the  quarters  rent,  which  seems  to  come 
around  very  often.  I  am  getting  distrustful  of  bank  stocks  ft  would 
prefer  for  this  reason  also  to  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  some¬ 
thing  that  must  always  pay  6  per  cent  interest.  I  mean  a  house.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know  as  speedily  as  possible  whether  this 
money  can  be  raised.  What  will  Bank  state  of  Georgia,  Planters  Bank 
or  Rail  Road  stock  command  at  this  time.  If  I  find  that  money  can 
be  raised  I  would  like  to  make  my  contract  this  winter  as  it  could  be 
done  more  reasonably  now  than  if  it  were  put  off  until  the  spring. 

Your  remittances  for  this  year  have  been  very  small  only  $389. 
What  is  the  matter  with  your  banks  etc. 

Our  little  girl^s  has  a  slight  attack  of  Scarlet  fever;  she  has  not  been 
sick  enough  to  be  confined  to  her  bed;  she  is  getting  over  it;  has  no 
fever  now.  Our  boys#  has  been  fretful  ft  for  several  days  had  vomlt- 

58.  Mary  Bellamy  Johnston,  the  writer's  oldest  child. 

59.  William  Waring  Johnston.  When  grown  he  became  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Washington. 
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ing  induced  by  the  visitation  of  teething;  he  is  now  well  again  but 
I  suppose  he  will  be  likely  to  have  scarlet  fever.  Our  city  is  now  re¬ 
markably  healthy.  The  wigs«o  as  a  body  are  all  sick — ^poor  fellows. 
The  democrats  have  had  a  procession  to  day — an  illumination  &  pro¬ 
cession  of  torches  &  [iliegible]  tonight. Blair62  it  is  said  (and  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  one  doubts  it)  has  won  over  30  thousand  dollars  on  the  elec¬ 
tion.  My  wifeoa  &  myself  are  well.  Mary  Joins  me  in  love  to  all  at 
home.  Ever  Yours  truly 

P.  S.  I  am  very  anxious  to  buiid  if  1  can  do  so;  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  be  vastly  to  my  advantage  to  have  a  house  of  my 
own,  &  could  add  much  to  my  comfort.  I  must  beg  therefore  that  you 
will  let  me  know  Immediately  if  you  will  be  able  to  pay  me  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  debt  this  fall.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  do  so.  I 
find  I  have  often  opportunities  to  invest  money  here  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  ft  I  intend  to  get  rid  of  my  Southern  stock  ft  other  uncertain 
stock  at  the  South  ft  invest  nearer  home,  after  I  shall  have  built  my 
house.  Tours  J 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Augusta  21.  November  1844. 

Mr  DEAB  Geoboe,  Prefixed  hereto  you  will  find  a  Bill  of  lading  for 
seven  trunks  for  you  ft  one  box  for  your  Aunt  Harriett.  The  Agent 
included  the  two  Trunks  of  your  two  Servants  who  went  down  with 
you,  but  refused  to  insert  in  the  Bill  of  Lading,  the  Baggage  of  the 
women  who  go  down  in  the  Boat. 

The  Mary  Sommers  in  which  your  Women  go,  will  leave  here  this 
Morning  ft  will  I  hope  be  in  Savannah  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  being  the 
balance  of  the  ten  dollars  you  gave  me,  after  paying  for  the  Board  of 
the  four  Women  while  here. 

I  fear  you  must  all  have  had  a  very  unpleasant  time  of  it,  in  going 
down,  particularly  the  first  day,  as  it  rained  very  steadily  the  whole 
day  after  you  left  here.  We  will  be  glad  to  learn  how  you  all  are,  as 
I  apprehend  you  could  not  have  escaped  taking  cold  by  the  way. 

We  all  join  in  affectionate  love  to  all  of  you.  Yours  affy.  ft  truly 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Augusta  24.  May  1846. 

Mt  DEAB  Geoboe,  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  22  Inst,  by  yesterday’s 
Mall  with  the  enclosed  Note. 

60.  The  Whigs. 

61.  Celebrating  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk,  the  eleventh  President  of  the 
United  States. 

62.  Francis  Preston  Blair  (1781-1876),  who  established  the  Olobe,  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

63.  The  former  Bllsabetji  Hooe  of  Alevandrla,  Virginia. 
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I  thank  you  for  your  offer  to  bring  up  some  Squabs  with  you  but  I 
think  it  quite  unnecessary.  Your  Aunt  appears  to  be  sinking  so  fast, 
that  we  cannot  induige  the  hope  of  her  surviving  much  longer.  She 
is  so  feeble  &  the  effort  is  so  great  to  relieve  the  chest  by  expectoration, 
that  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  each  successive  hour  will  terminate 
her  existence.  Her  mind  is  perfectly  collected  &  she  seems  to  await 
with  entire  composure  the  Will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  have  her 
days  prolonged  or  to  obey  His  summons  to  be  with  Him,  whenever 
His  wisdom  &  mercy  may  so  order  it.  Yesterday  she  desired  to  avail 
of  her  remaining  strength  ft  summoned  her  children  around  her,  to 
bestow  upon  them  a  Mother’s  last  advice  ft  blessing. 

As  I  cannot  leave  your  Aunt  I  got  Mr.  Wheeler  to  go  round  to  the 
Rail  Road  Depot  to  make  the  inquiries  you  desired.  The  Agent  was 
not  in  but  the  subagent  said  he  thought  the  freight  would  be  the  same 
with  other  freight,  being  allowed  passengers  to  take  their  baggage  of 
course,  free  of  charge.  Children  under  12.  years  the  same  as  Servants. 
Infants  no  charge. 

At  present  there  is  only  the  night  train  of  cars.  I  will  endeavour 
to  see  Mr.  Fraser.  I  will  keep  my  letter  open  until  the  evening  to  give 
you  the  latest  intelligence  about  your  Aunt. 

Be  good  enough  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  your  Aunt  Har¬ 
riett  ft  to  your  Sister  about  your  Aunt.  Yours  affy. 

P.  S.  May  25.  As  there  was  no  Mail  for  Savannah  last  evening, 
I  have  kept  my  letter  open  until  this  morning. 

Your  dear  Aunt,  my  now  Sainted  wife  I  trust  has  joined  your  dear 
Mother  in  the  Society  of  their  Saviour,  associated  with  other  relatives 
near  ft  dear  to  us.  Her  Spirit  took  its  flight  at  half  past  nine  oflock 
last  evening,  calm,  conscious  ft  composed  to  the  last. 

I  can  say  no  more  only  to  show  these  few  lines  to  my  dear  Sister 
ft  to  Fenwick,  your  Brother  ft  the  inmates  around  you  ft  to  Mr.  Neuf- 
ville  of  course.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  Church  at  eleven  oclock 
Monday  Morning.  Yours  as  ever 


H,  T.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkeaville,  Oa. 

Savannah,  July  12th  46. 

Mt  deab  GixttGE,  As  Mrs.  Owens  leaves  this  the  day  after .  tomorrow, 
and  offered  to  take  a  letter  for  me,  I  have  availed  of  it,  in  taking  up 
my  pen,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  yesterday. 

This  being  Saturday  prevents  my  putting  it  off  until  the  day  before 
her  departure,  knowing  not  the  hour  she  may  leave. 

I  am  truly  thankful  at  hearing  yon  are  all  so  well,  and  trust  ere 
thU,  your  comfort  is  added  to,  by  the  arrival  of  your  Servants.  Yon 
certainly  escape  a  deal  of  heat  adopting  the  plan  yon  do,  altho  attended 
with  inconvenience.  Thus  tar,  this  has  been  an  excessive  hot  summer. 
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and  has  debilitated  me  so  much,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  get  through 
with  the  rest.  Your  Sister  appears  to  feel  it  very  much,  and  in  fact, 
every  one  else.  The  City  continues  very  healthy,  which  is  a  great 
blessing,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  your  Brother  intends  leaving  us 
this  evening  fr  St.  Catherine,  to  be  absent  for  a  week.  He  begd  I  will 
say  to  you,  he  put  Miss  Dair’s  letter  with  the  bundle  of  books,  on  board 
of  the  brig  Clinton,  according  to  her  request,  and  regrets  she  did  not 
inform  him,  the  letter  contained  money,  as  he  certainly  would  not 
have  risked  it  in  that  way,  but  would  have  sent  it  by  mail. 

I  thank  you  my  dear  George  fr  the  interest  you  express  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  my  Brothers  plantation.e^ 

I  assure  you,  my  heart  is  filled  with  thankfulness,  feeling  he  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  so  much  care,  and  fatigued;  and  I  sincerely  wish  two 
others,  so  deeply  interested  in  all  concerning  him,  and  so  anxious  fr 
the  sale,  could  have  been  permitted  to  have  seen  it  realized;  but,  as 
this  was  not  the  case,  it  certainly  is  right.65  i  am  very  glad  he  has 
been  able  to  get  Maria^e  a  situation  at  Mont  Pelier,6T  as  I  observed 
when  I  was  last  with  them,  she  was  losing  much  precious  time. 

The  Bishop  has  very  kindly  written  to  my  brother  expressing  his 
pleasure,  and  says  as  soon  as  his  apartments  are  ready,  he  will  take 
Maria  into  his  family,  and  that  Mrs.  Elliott,  and  himself,  will  do  every 
thing  they  can,  fr  her  happiness,  and  improvement.  Bishop  Elliott 
also  expressed  a  great  desire,  that  my  Brother  shall  accompany  Marla. 
You  are  very  kind,  expressing  a  desire  fr  the  Girls  and  himself  to  visit 
you.  I  fear  he  will  not  be  able,  altho  I  am  sure  it  would  afford  them 
much  pleasure  to  do  so;  and  the  change  I  have  no  doubt,  would  greatly 
restore  Sarah.  Marla  has  been  quite  unwell,  and  as  Mrs.  Henry  Gum¬ 
ming,  and  Mrs.  Henry,  kindly  invited  her  to  make  them  a  visit  on 
the  hill,<i8  she  did  so,  and  benefltted  very  much  by  the  change. 

Josiah  Tattnalies  arrived  here  about  a  week  since,  to  try  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  Bonaventure,  and  to  locate  his  family  somewhere  in  Georgia. 
I  wished  him  to  stay  with  me,  and  your  Brother  also  invited  him,  but 
Mr.  SchlyTO  was  before  us,  and  engaged  him  to  stay  with  him.  His 
friends  are  all  very  happy  at  seeing  him,  expressing  it  by  their  dinner 

64.  Horse  creek,  near  Augusta. 

65.  E.  F.  Campbell’s  wife,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones. 

66.  Maria  Campbell,  daughter  of  E.  F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta. 

67.  Montpelier,  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  and  also  one  for  boys  established 
by  Bishop  Elliott,  near  Macon. 

68.  Two  Augusta  friends  who  lived  on  the  Hill,  near  the  city.  It  was  also 
called  Summerville. 

69.  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  great  grandson  of  the  original  owner  of 
Bonaventure,  Colonel  John  Mulryne,  and  then  of  the  first  Josiah  Tattnall  who 
married  Mary  Mulryne.  Bonaventure  was  sold  in  1847  to  Captain  Peter  Wilt- 
berger,  who  intended  to  convert  it  into  a  cemetery,  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  son,  W.  H.  Wiltberger.  In  1849  the  latter  sold  the  property  to  the  Evergreen 
Cemetery  Company.  The  first  lots  were  sold  and  burials  made  in  January, 
1850.  Bonaventure  was  bought  by  the  City  of  Savannah  on  July  11,  1907. 

70.  Probably  George  Schley,  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  Reynolds  Square, 
and  in  1848  was  postmaster  of  Savannah. 
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parties.  He  speaks  much  of  ClarkesTllle.  I  shall  regret  his  young  family 
being  placed  there  all  the  year  round — just  entering  life  as  they  are.  If 
Josiah  could  be  here  in  the  winter,  it  would  do  very  well;  otherwise, 
I  do  not  like  the  plan.  Mrs.  Telfair  is  thinking  of  the  purchase  of  Bona- 
venture.  Should  she  do  so,  I  fancy  Josiah  will  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind. 

You  must  excuse  this  miserable  scrawl  my  dear  George  fr  the  want 
of  one  of  your  nice  pens,  and  my  poor  hand,  which  at  times  troubles 
me  much. 

Poor  Oeorge^i  J.  has  again  been  a  great  sufferer  with  his  eyes — 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliott  in  New  York. 

My  dear  Nieces  were  well  when  I  last  heard. 

My  regards  fr  Miss  Bell,  and  Miss  Daris.  With  love  fr  Susan,  and 
yourself,  and  kisses  fr  the  dear  children.  Believe  me  affy  yours. 


Mrs.  James  R.  Johnston  to  her  husband.  Savannah,  Oa.t^ 

On  board  Steam  boat  May  29th.  1847. 

Mt  deab  Husband,  I  have  commenced  my  letter  on  board  but  I  fear 
it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  write,  the  motion  of  the  boat  shakes  so  much 
I  can  hardly  form  a  letter.  We  have  had  a  most  comfortable  time, 
the  Captain  has  been  exceedingly  kind  giving  the  cabin  up  to  us  and 
only  eating  after  we  have  finished.  I  wish  you  were  with  us  the  air 
already  seems  cooler  and  free  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  sea 
board.  Yesterday  it  rained  all  day  but  this  morning  was  glorious  and 
though  I  never  slept  until  3  o’clock  the  bugs  and  flees  striving  which 
could  torment  me  the  most  I  do  not  feel  weak.  .  .  .  The  Captain  says 
we  shall  reach  Augusta  between  12  ft  1  o’clock,  we  are  only  12  miles 
off.  We  have  Just  passed  the  Ivanhoe  and  40  miles  from  Savah  we 
passed  the  Lamar.  SusanTS  says  ask  Dr.  Kollock,  what  she  must  give 
Jany,  to  stop  the  poison  from  appearing.  As  soon  as  she  reaches 
Clarkesville  it  breakes  out,  and  she  wishes  him  to  write  at  once,  for 
it  breakes  out  directly.  Last  year  she  spent  one  night  in  the  village, 
and  the  next  day  it  showed  itself  in  little  pimples  on  the  wrist,  until 
it  spread  over  her  whole  body,  disfiguring  her  face  so  much,  it  was 


71.  George  Jones,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia. 

72.  The  following  five  letters  were  written  hr  Mrs.  James  Robertson  Johns¬ 
ton  from  Sleep;  Hollow  In  the  summer  of  1847.  James  R.  Johnston  was  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  George  Jones  Kollock. 

Mrs.  Johnston  and  her  two  daughters.  Susan  Woodruff  (Sue)  age  18,  and 
Elisabeth  Catherine  (Liz)  not  quite  ten,  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Jones  Kollock,  their  children  and  their  nieces,  Jane  Johnston  Kollock  and 
Maria  Campbell  of  Augusta,  to  Sleep;  Hollow,  in  Habersham  Count;,  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock.  The;  left  Savannah  b;  boat  on  Frida;,  Ma;  28, 
1847.  The  first  letter  tells  of  their  boat  trip,  the  arrival  in  Augusta,  and  the  de- 
la;a  in  reaching  Athens.  Maria  Campbell  and  her  father  Edward  F.  Campbell, 
must  have  been  visiting  in  Savannah.  It  is  possible  that  the;  had  been  living 
in  Savannah  at  that  time  after  the  sale  of  their  Horse  Creek  plantation.  TIm 
originals  of  these  letters  are  owned  b;  Miss  EMith  D.  Johnston  of  Savannah, 
the  granddaughter  of  the  writer. 

73.  Mrs.  G.  J.  KoUock. 
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distressing  to  see  her.  we  are  all  quite  well.  Do  take  good  care  of 
yourself.  I  wish  the  time  had  come  for  you  to  join  us.  I  shall  feel  so 
sad  until  we  meet  again.  Susan  asks  you  to  get  at  Mashay’s  some  Nox 
Vomica  powdered  and  send  it  to  Mrs.  Black;  she  is  writing  directions 
to  her  what  to  do  with  it.  Please  enclose  it  and  write  upon  it  rats 
poison.  Dr.  K.s  children  send  their  love  to  him;  Susan  says  beg  the 
Dr.  to  let  her  know  at  once  what  she  must  give  Janie.  Tell  BelD^ 
Susan  has  written  her  a  short  note  and  enclosed  it  in  your  bundle  of 
pantaloons.  The  note  is  a  separate  bundle.  Jane  has  just  come  in  to 
send  her  howdye  to  Mauma  and  Ben — good  old  Bess  tell  her  we  are 
quite  well,  and  wont  forget  her.  Say  to  her,  that  White  Bluff,  Sue, 
picked  up  Lizzie’s  bonnet  strings,  and  gave  them  to  her  Mistress, 
thinking  they  belonged  to  Oussie.TS  Here  we  are  in  Augusta,  having 
reached  the  hotel  about  3  oclock,  we  waited  some  time  at  the  wharf 
to  eat  the  dinner  the  Captain  had  provided.  Augusta  seems  to  be  much 
cooler  than  Savah,  the  street  we  are  in,  is  very  wide,  and  looks  very 
clean.  I  wish  we  had  such  crossings  in  Savah  as  they  have  here. 
Maria  C.  heard  from  an  acquaintance,  that  if  we  started  tonight  for 
Athens  we  would  not  reach  any  further  than  Union  Point,  it  being 
Saturday  the  train  did  not  proceed  to  Athens.  We  hope  and  pray  it 
is  a  mistake.  Mr.  K.  went  in  search  of  some  acquaintances  to  ascertain 
the  truth  but  they  were  not  in,  how  much  I  shall  regret  it,  for  all 
our  baggage  is  left  at  the  depot.  We  brought  nothing  from  the  boat, 
but  what  we  wanted  in  the  cars  tonight;  so  there  will  be  no  going 
to  church.  Besides  your  pants  &  net^o  there  is  a  small  .bundle  of 
towels  tied  to  your  pants  belonging  to  Bell.  I  gave  them  in  charge 
to  the  Captain.  Maria  C.  says  tell  her  father  she  could  not  get  a  sheet 
of  paper,  to  send  him  a  line,  she  is  well.  The  children  join  me  in  much 
love,  believe  me  as  ever  your  affate  ft  devoted  wife. 

[P.  S.]  There  is  no  chance  of  getting  away  and  here  we  have  to 
stay  until  Sunday  evening  too  provoking  is  it  not.  I  have  been  strolling 
up  one  side  of  broad  street  and  down  the  other.  The  Capt  of  the  boat 
told  me  the  company  were  building  a  very  handsome  boat  in  Charleston 
which  he  hoped  would  be  ready  for  us  on  our  return  in  the  fall.  Poor 
Savah  gets  precious  little  to  do  because  every  thing  especially  [torn 
out]  is  so  high  and  those  who  have  money  hold  it  tight.  How  much 
better  it  seems  to  us  it  would  have  been  to  have  staid  quiet  in  Savah 
until  Monday.  We  know  not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth ;  they  tell  me  to 
put  this  in  now  so  I  must  stop.  Ever  thine 

[P.  S.]  Deab  James  I  forgot  to  pay  Pancost.  I  wish  you  would 
do  so,  out  of  some  of  the  money  yon  get  for  me.  He  cleaned  George’s 
teeth,  pinged  one  ft  extracted  another.  I  wish  you  would  also  order 

74.  Bellam;  R.  Johnston. 

75.  Angntta  Johnston  Kollock,  G.  J.  KoUock’s  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 

75.  Mosquito  net. 
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all  my  papers  ft  letters  to  be  forwarded,  with  the  exception  of  my  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  ft  the  Democratic  Review  these  I  would  prefer  should 
be  kept  for  fear  they  might  be  lost.  Yours  truly  George  J.  Kollock. 

Mra.  James  R.  Johnston  to  her  husband.  Savannah,  Oa. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  [Clarkesyllle,  Qa.]  June  3rd.  1847. 

Mt  Beloved  Husband,  A  week  today  since  we  left  Savah,  and  having 
only  arrived  at  this  place  at  6  o’clock  last  evening,  such  a  continuous 
series  of  disappointments,  delays,  ft  impositions,  as  befel  us,  you  shall 
hear.  Wrote  to  you  from  Augusta,  and  that  I  might  see  something 
of  the  town  I  asked  the  landlady’s  daughter  to  go  with  me,  dropped 
my  letter  In  the  office  and  then  took  a  walk  through  the  principal 
streets  and  found  that  the  Drs  owned  the  most  beautiful  buildings; 
the  next  day  Sunday  we  were  compelled  to  stay  in  our  rooms,  our 
baggage  was  all  at  the  depot,  and  our  travelling  dress  not  fit  to  appear 
at  church  in.  To  Susan  and  Maria  the  disappointment  was  great,  for 
many  of  Maria’s  acquaintances  called,  and  as  Susan  also  saw  them 
it  annoyed  her  not  a  little,  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  a  gingham 
dress.  Augusta  is  quite  a  pretty  place,  boasting  of  its  excellent  cross¬ 
ings,  (which  I  wish  the  street  commissioners  in  Savah  would  take 
example  from),  its  wide  streets,  and  ample  allowance  of  room  to  each 
home,  the  squares  are  very  good  size  almost  double  what  they  are  in 
Phila.  It  is  such  an  unwise  act  (in  a  southern  city)  to  have  small 
lots  and  stint  the  people  for  room.  In  Augusta  they  have  been  more 
liberal.  On  Sunday  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  walked  to  the 
depot,  and  the  cars  started  for  Union  Point;  at  two  o’clock  they  obliged 
us  to  get  out  and  spend  the  balance  of  the  night  there,  for  no  other 
reason  that  I  could  see,  but  it  put  some  money  into  the  landlords 
pocket.  At  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  started  for  Athens,  which  we 
reached  at  11  o’clock,  again  to  benefit  the  town  and  the  convenience 
of  the  stage  proprietor,  we  were  compelled  to  unpack  our  trunks,  and 
pass  the  night.  The  only  person  who  ownes  stages,  is  very  exorbitant 
in  his  charges,  and  makes  you  travel,  at  the  pace  he  chooses.  Dr. 
Elliott  had  taken  the  route  to  Athens,  and  there  engaged  the  stage, 
that  Mr.  K.  expected  to  have  found  awaiting  his  orders.  Fortunately 
it  arrived  that  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  same  horses, 
and  travel  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  It  was  fatiguing  beyond 
measure,  and  we  were  crowded  almost  to  suffication,  for  Susan  brought 
as  her  only  servant,  Chloe,  with  her  baby,  Ben,  added  to  our  own 
children,  it  was  terrible.  Chloe  was  of  no  use,  for  she  had  to  hold  her 
baby,  for  Ben  is  so  wilful,  it  cries  incessantly,  when  she  has  it,  and 
poor  Sue,7T  by  the  time  she  reached  her  home,  was  worn  out  in  body 
ft  mind.  Allen  and  Sue  left  Augusta  in  the  carriage  on  Monday  mom- 


77.  ServsDtB. 
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ing,  &  Mr.  K.  expects  them  on  friday.  Charles,  Amy,  Andrew,  Beck 
ft  Jane,78  we  left  at  the  depot,  at  Athens,  uncertain  when  they  were 
to  leave.  The  boy  that  was  to  drive  the  wagon,  took  It  into  his  head 
to  go  home,  and  in  our  republican  country,  the  wishes  of  children,  are 
paramount  to  all  others,  but  Mr.  Hunt  who  is  agent,  promised  to  send 
them  on  with  all  dispatch,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  by  Saturday.  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  Augusta  1  noticed  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  and  ever 
since  it  has  continued  to  grow  purer  and  purer,  until  now  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  mountains,  it  reminds  me  more  of  Changewater  than 
any  other  place  I  ever  saw.  The  children  and  ourselves  walked  miles 
and  miles,  and  though  our  cheeks  were  flushed  from  the  exercise,  we 
experienced  no  inconvenience,  though  the  walks  would  be  taken  in 
the  heat. 

We  are  all  quite  well,  but  tired  beyond  measure  by  our  detention 
on  the  road,  besides  the  expense,  there  is  nothing  desirable  coming  this 
route.  I  think  I  should  much  prefer  the  rail  road  to  Atlanta,  and  then 
the  route  over  the  Stone  mountains,  it  takes  only  three  days  to  be 
accomplished,  and  there  are  no  stoppings  at  night.  .  .  .  William  War- 
ing7B  has  met  with  a  kind  friend  in  Athens,  Mrs.  Billups;  she  called 
on  us  together  with  Miss  Lucy  Barnes  who  was  delighted  to  see  me, 
and  invited  me  most  cordially,  to  spend  commencement  with  her.  Mrs. 
Green  also  called;  Miss  Clark  has  been  quite  sick.  They  speak  of  com¬ 
ing  to  Clarkesville  the  last  of  the  week.  The  rains  have  ^en  very 
partial;  scarcely  any  here  but  about  30  miles  below  the  road  is  quite 
wet,  and  we  had  a  smart  shower;  the  corn  looks  stunted  to  me,  it  is 
so  young,  though  all  looks  alike.  Snap  knew  me  perfectly  well,  fondled 
me  and  followed  me  wherever  I  went.  He  looks  very  well.  How  I  wish 
you  were  up  here  my  dear  husband,  enjoying  this  fine  climate,  and 
removed  from  the  noise  and  beat  of  city  life.  I  expect  when  you  do 
come  up,  you  will  desire  more  than  ever,  to  be  a  country  farmer  per¬ 
haps  maybe  in  this  region,  for  the  lands  here  do  not  seem  productive, 
though  as  usual  they  talk  very  large  of  what  they  make.  Susan  ft 
Maria  spent  a  merry  time  at  Athens,  surrounded  by  the  students;  from 
what  little  I  saw  of  William,  I  thought  him  more  manly  but  I  am 
if  possible  more  disgusted  than  ever  at  the  idle  trifling  life  that  young 
men  lead.  .  .  .  The  mail  leaves  Clarkesville  on  friday  morning  tomor¬ 
row,  so  I  rose  early  and  while  I  have  been  waiting  for  breakfast  I  have 
written  my  letter.  Susan  ft  Lizzie  unite  with  me  in  much  love  to  you 
and  believe  me  as  ever  your  affate  wife. 

[P.  S.]  Tell  Bess  how  dy’e;  give  my  love  to  Aunt  Belle. 


78.  Servants. 

79.  William  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  nephew  of  Mre.  Kolloek. 
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Mr».  James  R.  Johnston  to  her  husband.  Savannah,  Oa. 

Sleepy  Hollow  [ClarkesTllle,  Ga.]  June  14th-  1847 
Mt  Beloved  Husband  To  my  inexpressible  relief,  Mr.  K.  brought  me 
a  letter  from  you  and  one  from  my  dear  boyso  on  Saturday.  I  did  hope, 
and  still  hope,  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  here  next  month,  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  delightful,  and  I  know  you  would  enjoy  the  walks  so  much, 
that  I  long  for  you  to  enjoy  them  with  me.  We  have  seen  nothing 
of  Clarkesville,  and  very  little  of  the  country.  Yesterday  the  rain  pre¬ 
vented  our  going  to  Church,  and  the  Sunday  previous,  the  horses  were 
too  jaded  to  draw  the  Carriage.  All  the  people  in  the  habit  of  passing 
their  summer  here  have  arrived,  the  Clinchessi  are  disappointed  in 
their  house  I  hear;  it  is  certainly  not  well  proportioned,  and  the  stable 
and  the  out  buildings  are  passed  before  you  reach  the  dwelling,  a 
great  objection  in  our  eyes.  James  tells  me,  he  had  written  to  you 
by  the  same  mail  he  wrote  to  me;  he  mentioned  that  his  eyes  had 
been  affected,  and  the  same  remedies  used  by  the  other  boys,  (it  seems 
it  was  an  epidemic)  had  failed  to  cure  him.  It  worried  me  a  good  deal, 
for  I  should  be  much  grieved,  if  he  was  affected  with  weak  eyes; 
poor  boy  it  would  be  a  terrible  affliction.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sis- 
ter,82  she  had  suffered  from  a  return  of  her  cough,  and  the  Dr.  had 
advised  change  of  air;  she  had  therefore  made  a  visit  with  Mr.  White- 
head  to  Phila.,  and  passed  a  week  very  pleasantly  with  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge.  She  says  Aunt  W.ss  was  so  feeble  she  could  not  walk  about 
her  room  without  assistance,  and  that  Mother84  was  going  to  Oakland. 
James  Waring  had  been  at  O.  and  stopped  with  Mary  on  his  way  to 
New  Haven.  Poor  Aunt  how  I  wish  Eliza  H.ss  had  gone  North  this 
year.  I  hope  Moodie’s^e  wife  will  be  a  stirring  sort  of  person,  for  Oak- 


80.  James  Houstoun  Johnston,  who,  preatimahly,  was  Tlsitlng  his  ancle  and 
aant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Whitehead,  and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  John  Dowers 
In  New  York  City.  He  was  fifteen  years  old. 

81.  General  Duncan  Lament  Clinch,  whose  place  was  named  Lamont.  The 
house  was  built  on  a  hill  the  front  of  which  oyerlooks  a  lovely  valley  and  a 
beautiful  mountain  range  beyond.  The  carriage  road  to  the  house  winds  around 
the  hill,  and  not  directly  by  the  out-buildings.  Oen.  Clinch  was  married  three 
times,  and  his  third  wife,  the  step-mother  of  his  children,  was  living  in  1847. 
She  was  Mrs.  Sophy  H.  Gihbs  Cooper,  the  widow  of  John  Cooper,  of  Florida, 
the  brother  of  James  Hamilton  Couper  of  Savannah.  Mrs.  Clinch  was  a  near 
cousin  of  Mrs.  George  Washington  Whistler,  mother  of  the  artist  Whistler.  Gen. 
Clinch's  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hous- 
toun.  There  were  two  children  who  died  in  infancy.  The  second  wife  was  Eliza 
Bayard  McIntosh,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Houstoun  McIntosh,  and 
first  cousin  of  the  first  Mrs.  Clinch.  There  were  seven  children  by  the  second 
marriage.  General  Clinch  wag  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1787.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  3rd  United  States  Infantry  in  1808.  He  served 
in  the  Seminole  W’ar,  ISS.’S  and  1836,  and  afterward  settled  in  Camden  County, 
Georgia,  in  the  home  of  bis  second  wife.  He  died  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1849. 

82.  Mary,  Mrs.  John  Whitehead. 

83.  Mrs.  Jean  Houstoun  Woodruff,  the  widow  of  George  Whitefleld  Woodruff, 
who  dle<l  in  September.  1846.  Mrs.  Woodruff  was  seventy-two  in  October,  1847. 

84.  Mrs.  John  Dowers,  who  was  the  youngest  sister  of  George  Woodruff. 

85.  Eliza  Houstoun,  Mrs.  Woodruffs  niece,  the  daughter  of  her  brother 
Patrick. 

86.  Thomas  Moodie  Woodruff,  the  eighth  child  of  the  Woodruffs,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Swift. 
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land  is  the  very  picture  of  desolation  and  delapedation.  Aunt  had  no 
one  with  her  but  HoustounST  when  James  W.  was  there.  I  hope  you 
continue  to  keep  well;  how  often  I  wish  for  you  it  is  in  vain  to  teli 
you.  We  have  not  had  a  warm  day,  at  least  too  warm,  indeed  it  has 
been  cool  enough  in  the  mornings  &  evenings  for  a  little  fire.  I  con¬ 
tinue  my  practice  of  rising  early,  and  the  first  week  I  was  up  here, 

I  prevailed  upon  Maria  Campbell  to  walk  with  me  before  breakfast, 
but  she  soon  tired  of  it,  and  since  then  I  have  stopped,  and  taken 
my  ramble  in  the  afternoon;  but  I  much  prefer  the  morning  exercise, 
it  gives  me  such  an  appetite  for  my  breakfast,  and  makes  me  warm 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Susan  K.  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  K.  notify¬ 
ing  her  that  a  governess  would  be  sent  by  Mrs.  Willlard  of  Troy  im¬ 
mediately,  but  her  name  was  not  mentioned.  We  are  desiring  her 
appearance  very  much,  at  least  Susan  is,  for  she  has  not  commenced 
to  keep  school  for  Gus  etc.,  though  Liz  has  said  her  lessons  regularly 
every  day,  and  said  them  better  than  she  did  at  White  Bluff.  I  wish 
1  had  brought  an  ironing  blanket  with  me,  Susan  has  but  the  one.  Sue 
uses,  and  it  is  inconvenient  for  her  and  Jane  to  iron  the  same  day; 
and  yet  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  it.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Owens  would 
bring  it  for  me,  or  that  one  of  her  people  would  put  it  with  their 
things,  do  you  think  Lucy  would  get  a  careful  person  to  bring  it  for 
me,  or  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ask;  but  when  I  go  to  Clarksville 
[I  can]  buy  something  that  will  answer.  What  is  Bell  going  to  do 
with  herself?  or  has  she  already  left,  and  are  you  living  alone?  Jannie 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  "poison”,  and  continues  quite  Veil.  All 
the  children  are  well,  and  enjoy  the  mountain  air;  the  water  is  so 
cool  that  ice  is  of  no  value  on  that  account.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Clay  says 
he  has  not  perceived  any  difference  in  the  climate.  I  don’t  think  he 
could  have  passed  last  summer  in  Savah  and  said  so;  but  the  truth 
is,  he  lives  so  temperately,  that  he  does  not  feel  heat  and  cold  like 
other  people,  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  he  is 
alike  insensible  to  its  pleasures  and  pains.  I  am  using  “Dolley’s  pain 
extract”,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  say  anything  in  its  favor.  I  am  trying 
it  on  my  arm,  and  Susan  is  also  using  it  on  her  [illegible],  and  after 
we  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  I  shall  report  as  to  its  efficacy.  I  think 
Maria  C.  already  looks  better,  her  face  is  certainly  fatter  than  when 
she  left  Savannah.  Sue  complained  so  much  of  headache  that  I  in¬ 
duced  her  to  try  Blue  pill,  which  she  did,  and  I  have  heard  no  more 
of  it.  Lis  too  complains  of  her  head,  and  upon  her  I  am  trying  a 
shower  bath,  but  if  it  continues,  a  little  blue  pill  might  help  her,  but 
I  am  determined  to  keep  clear  of  physic,  and  not  to  resort  to  it  until 
I  find  nothing  else  will  do.  Sue  &  Liz  unite  with  me  in  much  love 


87.  Patrick  Houstonn  Woodruff,  fourth  child  of  the  Woodruffs,  whose  wife 
Louisa  Johnston,  died  ten  years  previousl;. 
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to  yoa.  The  children  all  aend  their  Ioto  to  Annt  Bellas  glre  mine  to 
Mrs.  NenfriUe  if  still  in  Savah.  Believe  me  as  ever  in  weal  or  woe 
yonrs  aflate.  and  sympathising  wife. 

[P.  S.]  Tell  old  Bess  how  dye  for  me. 


Mrs.  Jamet  R.  Johnston  to  her  husband.  Savannah,  Oa. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  [Clarkesvllle,  Oa.],  October  8th,  '47 
Mt  Beix>vbd  Hubbaitd,  a  week  today  since  we  parted,  how  long  the 
time  appears.  I  feel  nneasy  about  yon,  travelling  as  you  do,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  late  at  night,  without  a  cloak,  and  no  wifey  hearing 
from  yon,  until  yon  reach  Savah,  unless  yon  have  taken  pity  upon  me, 
and  dropped  me  a  line.  Thanks  for  the  letter  by  Allen.  I  have  not 
attended  to  your  request  yet  about  George’s  land,  the  Clinches  are 
going  to  put  on  black,  and  that  has  kept  the  family  much  at  home. 
Mr.  K.  promised  to  take  me  to  Atkinsons  Mills  today,  but  as  Susan 
wished  to  go  to  the  Owen’s,  to  enquire  after  them,  I  am  disappointed. 
The  Owen’s  coachman,  upset  the  carriage,  returning  home  night  before 
last  and  bruised  Mary  and  Sally  very  much.  Maggyss  escaped  unhurt. 
Yesterday  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  a  visit  to  Toccoa  falls,  the  Owens 
could  not  go,  and  Maria,  Miss  Kell  A  Miss  Tompkinsso  went  in  the 
carriage  with  George  Owens>t  A  George  Matbewes^s  on  horseback.  On 
Saturday  the  girls,  with  the  Owens,  Miss  Kell  A  H.  Clinch,  spent  the 
day  at  Tallulah.M  they  came  home  delighted  with  their  excursion, 
they  made  two  descents,  and  took  their  dinner  with  them.  W.  Waring 
A  E.  Campbell>4  astonished  us  on  Saturday  by  a  visit.  They  left  Athens 
on  Friday,  and  reached  here  to  breakfast,  but  too  late  to  go  to  the 
falls.  Dr.  Church  had  given  the  servants  4  days  holiday,  and  of  course 
the  poor  horse,  had  to  pay  for  their  trip,  travelling  half  the  night  and 
all  day.  I  have  had  no  rides  since  yon  left  Miss  Tompkins  and  my¬ 
self  have  taken  two  before  breakfast,  but  I  hear  Nacoochee’s  back 
is  sore,  so  unless  we  take  “boots”  we  must  give  them  up.  Liszie  re¬ 
ceived  two  letters  yesterday,  one  from  James,  A  one  from  Mother 


88.  Bellamy  R.  Johnston,  the  sister  of  James  R  Johnston.  She  was  one  of 
the  “Square  ladies”  who  llred  In  the  Governor  John  Houstonn  “Mansion”,  on 
Reynolds  Square. 

89.  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Sally  Owens  did  not  marry.  The  third  sister  Mar¬ 
garet  married  Dr.  J.  G.  Thomas  of  Savannah.  They  lived  In  the  handsome  Geor¬ 
gian  house  on  Oglethorpe  Square,  still  owned  (1948)  by  Miss  Margaret  Thomas, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas. 

90.  Govemeaaes. 

91.  Brother  of  the  Owens  sisters. 

92.  Permanent  resident  of  Habersham  County. 

98.  Until  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  after  1910,  diverted  the  wonderful 
Tallulah  Falls  with  dams  to  supply  electricity  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
It  was  the  custom  among  the  summer  colony  to  go  on  picnics  to  the  Falls,  and 
make  the  descents  to  Tempests,  Bridal  Veil,  Sweet  Sixteen,  Hurricane,  etc.  It 
was  something  of  an  experience  to  view  the  scenic  beauty  of  those  roaring 
waters  dashing  over  huge  rocks,  and  to  walk  along  the  chasm  one  thousand 
feet  dem. 

94.  Edward  F.  Campbell,  Jr.  and  William  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  were  students  at 
FrankUn  College  as  the  University  of  Georgia  was  familiarly  called. 
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directed  to  her.  Ton  may  imagine  how  pleased  she  was.  Mr.  Hill  also 
answered  your  letter,  he  says  he  can  give  you  no  information  in  regard 
to  making  turpentine,  but  refers  you  to  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
business.  He  says  he  can  learn  nothing  from  Mr.  Fields  character 
from  his  acquaintances,  but  a  young  gentleman  spending  the  summer 
in  his  neighborhood,  speaks  unfavorably  of  a  gentleman  of  that  name, 
engaged  in  making  Turpentine  in  Wilmington.  Mr.  Kollock  has  bought 
King’s  farmOB  for  |1200.  The  titles  are  good.  Dr.  Phillips  spoke  to 
him  again,  and  said  he  would  sell  his  farm  for  less  than  he  offered, 
I  suppose  he  meant  |4000.  He  told  him  he  had  a  lot  adjoining  Atkin- 
sons,  which  he  had  bought  for  his  son,  which  he  wished  to  sell  if 
Mr.  K.  did  not  like  his.  The  Dr.  is  elected  to  the  legislature.  Col 
Mathewes  is  not,  aS  he  is  a  Carolinian  I  suppose  you  think  It  right. 
At  the  election  a  poor  man  was  cruelly  murdered  leaving  a  wife  and 
nine  children  dependent  upon  him  for  their  support;  liquer  of  course 
was  the  cause,  and  the  parties  engaged,  were  all  democrats.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  Mr.  Clay’sM  speech  about  the  Whigs,  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  we  at  first  supposed.  Maria  &  Susan  are  invited  to  a  set 
dinner  at  the  Alstons,*?  and  it  is  lucky  they  did,  as  Allen  is  again 
sick.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  from  the  Waldburgs,**  since 
yon  left.  All  the  boarders  at  Mrs.  Collyers,  are  gone  except  your 
“friend",  and  Miss  Clark  is  so  much  better,  that  she  leaves  soon.** 
Quite  a  fall  day,  the  leaves  are  changing  their  foliage  fast,  and  the 
wind  whistles  through  the  trees,  like  Novr.  Mr.  K.  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  carriages  ft  a  wagon  to  take  us  down.  He  was  talking  this 
morning  of  waiting  until  the  1st  week  in  Novr.,  if  Susan  could  let  him, 
in  order  to  let  Dr.  Parkins  ft  Col  Alston’s  families  get  cleverly  out 
of  his  way,  as  the  accommodations  on  the  road,  are  none  of  the  best, 
and  are  not  suited  for  so  many  travellers.  Don’t  forget  to  tell  me. 


95.  Property  almost  directly  across  the  road  from  the  Sleray  Hollow  land. 
Mr.  O.  J.  Kollock  bonght  it  in  1847  and  built  his  house  called  woodlands  which 
the  family  moved  into  in  1850. 

95.  “In  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  the  Mexican  Army  was  completely  defeated, 
Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate,  opposing  James  K.  Polk,  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  made  a  speech  in  Lexlniirton,  Ky..  warning  the  American 
people  of  the  dangers  that  would  follow  if  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  conqnst,  and  declaring  that  there  should  be  a  generous  peace,  requiring 
no  dismemberment  of  tbe  Mexican  republic,  but  only  a  just  and  proper  fixation 
of  the  limits  of  Texas.”  When  the  Mexican  War  started  in  1846,  Georgia  was 
enthusiastic,  because  there  were  ties  with  Texas,  as  many  Georgians  had  settled 
there,  and  so  espoused  the  Cause  of  the  Independence  of  the  "Lone  Star  State.” 
’Those  were  the  Democrats.  But  prominent  Geoixians  such  as  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Judge  John  M.  Berrien,  and  others  were  Whigs  and  held  that  the 
Mexican  War  had  been  unconstitutionally  begun. 

97.  The  Alston’s  place  Ka  Ka  was  a  few  miles  beyond  Sleepy  Hollow  toward 
Tallulah  Falls.  Later  Mary  Alston  married  Dr.  James  Johnston  Waring. 

98.  The  Jacob  Waldburgs  place  was  also  near  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  toward 
Clarkesvllle.  Some  years  later  Elisabeth  Waldburg  marned  John  Honstoun  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Clinch.  Their  house  in  Savannah  was  on  the  Southwest  comer  of  South 
Broad  (Oglethorpe  Ave.)  and  Barnard  streets. 

99.  The  James  R.  Johnstons  had  been  living  in  the  Honstoun  “Mansion”  (a 
family  name)  on  Reynolds  Square. 
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bow  old  Bees  has  been  all  summer,  I  feel  if  ever  I  go  to  bousekeeplng 
bow  necessary  sbe  is  to  me,  and  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow,  if 
anything  should  befall  her.  Do  write  me  of  your  plans,  and  what  ar¬ 
rangements  you  have  made  about  yourself,  and  what  you  think  will 
be  best  for  ourselves.ioo  I  wrote  to  James  the  day  you  left,  and  to 
Mary  Helenioi  the  next  mail.  Mother  writes  to  Lis,  that  James  is 
such  an  excellent  boy,  dear  boy,  how  my  heart  yearns  towards  him, 
and  his  to  us,  he  seems  to  long  after  his  dear  home  niche  and  in  his 
letter  to  Sue  speaks  feelingly  of  his  desire  to  see  us.  Mrs.  Andersoniox 
has  at  last  beard  from  the  Captain,  who  was  almost  at  death’s  door 
the  last  rumour  that  came  of  a  battle,  and  the  death  of  Worth.ios  She 
has  given  herself  much  suffering,  and  her  friends  great  disQuietnde, 
by  her  want  of  faith,  and  a  reliance  upon  a  Higher  power.  If  he  ever 
returns,  how  much  she  will  have  to  reproach  herself  for,  if  indeed  she 
ever  feels,  how  guilty  she  is  towards  her  Maker  and  Redeemer.  Maria 
is  quite  uneasy  about  her  sister,i04  ghe  is  so  desirous  to  hear  the  event 
is  over.  Mr.  K.  dined  out  three  days  this  week,  and  has  hunted  two, 
and  expects  to  shoot  again  tomorrow,  not  much  success  however.  Susan 
took  her  boys  to  town  to  have  them  measured  for  boots,  but  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  was  absent,  and  not  to  be  at  home  for  some  days.  Saturday  is  my 
only  day  for  Lis,  and  as  the  children  do  not  often  have  the  carriage, 
I  am  afraid  tomorrow  will  add  to  the  number  they  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  All  well,  the  children  join  me  in  much  love  to  you  ever 
believe  in  the  love  of  your  affectionate  wife. 

Mr.  K.  says  don’t  forget  to  ask  about  the  boats,  he  thinks  he  will 
wait  for  the  1st  week  in  Novr.  as  the  students  ft  Clarkesville  families 
leave  the  last  week  in  Octr.  and  the  cars  etc  will  be  so  crowded. 


Mrt.  James  R.  Johnston  to  her  husband.  Savannah,  Oa. 

Sleepy  Hollow  [Clarkesville,  Ga.]  October  16th.  ’47 
Mt  beloved  Hubbabo,  Three  letters  have  arrived  for  yon  from  Mr. 
Mackay,  and  one  from  George,  all  of  which  I  have  opened,  the  contents 
of  one,  have  made  me  very  desirous,  that  you  should  be  in  Savah,  in 
time,  to  reap  the  proceeds  of  the  load  of  iron,  which  is  expected  daily. 


100.  The  Johnstone  returned  to  the  Mansion  when  they  reached  Savannah, 
as  the  house  they  lived  In  next  in  Crawford  Ward  was  not  bought  until  July, 
1848. 

101.  Mary  Helen  Johnston. 

102.  Mrs.  Anderson  who  was  Elisa  Clinch  and  was  staying  at  Lamont,  was 
the  wife  of  General  Robert  Anderson.  D.S.A.  of  Fort  Sumter  fame.  He  fought 
in  the  Mexican  War,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1847  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Molina  del  Rey.  He  was  bom  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1805,  and  died  in  Nice, 
France,  in  1871. 

108.  General  William  Jenkins  Worth  was  second  in  command  to  General 
Zachary  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  the  first  to  plant  srith  his  osm 
hand  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  Rio  Grande.  General  Worth  did  not 
die  in  battle  nut  of  cholera  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  In  May,  1849. 

104.  Sarah  Campbell,  daughter  of  E.  F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  who  was  the 
second  wife  of  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock.  Her  son  Macartan  Campbell  KoUock  was 
bom  Oct.  4,  1847. 
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Your  dear  letter  from  Kingston,  told  me  yon  expected  to  be  in  town 
on  Wednesday,  and  knowing  what  a  punctual  man  yon  are,  I  trust 
the  vessel  has  not  arrived  before  you,  and  that  it  is  as  valuable  as  it 
is  said  to  be.  I  wish  I  was  in  town  with  yon,  for  I  fear  yon  are  very 
uncomfortable,  do  let  me  know  how  you  are  making  out.  The  weather 
is  quite  cold,  so  much  so  that  fires  all  day  are  necessary,  to  keep  us 
warm.  Do  let  me  know  if  you  have  had  a  frost,  to  kill  the  vines,  as 
Susan  is  at  a  loss  to  know,  what  to  do  with  herself.  Mackay  says 
there  is  no  prospect  of  getting  a  ready  furnished  house,  and  that  John 
Hunter’s  house  is  for  rent  at  |350;  but  it  seems  folly  in  us,  to  attempt 
to  buy  furniture,  and  keep  house  unless  your  income  should  be  greatly 
increased. 

Susan  takes  very  little  exercise  for  excepting  to  take  the  family  to 
church,  Allen  has  been  laid  up  for  a  week,  as  for  Allen  I  think  he  has 
an  easy  time  of  it.  Do  write  me  the  hours  the  cars  leave  Atlanta  k 
Macon,  and  the  stage  arrangements,  from  here  to  Savah,  via  gaines- 
vllle,  for  I  expect  we  shall  have  to  return  that  way,  as  it  is  said  the 
[Savannah]  river  is  getting  too  low  for  the  boats.  Susan  does  not 
seem  any  better  than  when  yon  were  here,  the  same  pain  in  her  hip, 
and  the  same  worrying  with  the  children  nightly  k  daily. 

I  don’t  see  what  good  her  servants  are  to  her  k  why  she  must  be 
plagued  night  A  day.  However  she  loves  it,  and  unwell  as  she  is, 
Willy  makes  a  horse  of  her,  whenever  he  pleases.  How  differently 
we  are  situated,  such  constant  care  of  children,  would  to  me  be  the 
worst  possible  life.  Maryios  has  brought  your  socks  ready  made  hy 
Houstonn  who  went  to  New  York  to  see  DlckioA  sail  for  Vera  Crus, 
the  cloth  cost  $11.,  the  sack  $9,  Just  the  money  yon  sent.  She  hopes 
yon  will  like  them,  and  receive  them  safely.  They  were  made  up  in 
a  bundle,  and  shipped  by  the  “Bark  Vernon’’.  Mrs.  Waldbnrg  has 
been  expecting  me  to  visit  her  all  this  week,  but  Lizsie  did  not  seem 
very  well,  a  slight  cold,  Allen  was  sick,  Nacoochee’s  back  worse  than 
ever  Mr.  K.  away  with  Zama,  so  I  sent  Jane  yesterday  to  say,  I  could 
not  see  her  at  present.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Clinch  about  the  name  of  the 
Florida  gentleman.  ’The  Oenl  was  not  at  home,  and  she  has  not  sent 
me  an  answer,  possibly  she  has  forgotten  it.  As  Mrs.  Andersonior  has 
made  herself  sick  worrying,  she  is  so  weak  she  cannot  walk  across 
the  room  without  fainting.  The  Miss  Owens’  are  recovering  from 
their  bruises.  George  O.  &  his  fatherios  are  both  in  Savah  ere  this. 


105.  The  writer’s  sister  Mrs.  Whitehead  In  New  York.  Presnmably  Honstoun 
Woodruff,  their  first  Consln  from  Oaklands,  did  the  shopping  for  her. 

105.  Aaron  Dickerson  Woodmff,  the  yonngest  child  of  the  George  Whitefield 
Woodruffs,  of  Oaklands,  and  Houstoun’s  brother. 

107.  Elisa  Clinch  the  wife  of  General  Robert  Anderson. 

108.  The  father  was  George  Welshman  Owens,  who  married  Sarah  Wallace, 
and  the  son  was  George  Savage  Owens. 
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as  one  left  a  day  after  the  other,  father  ft  son  conld  not  travel  together. 

I  miss  the  exercise  you  made  me  take  daily,  for  though  I  walked  on 
Tuesday  to  see  the  Owens’,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  exercise  that  benefits 
me,  and  every  afternoon,  the  moment  dinner  is  over  at  6  O’clock,  I  go 
out  with  Miss  Tompkins,  biit  now  the  mornings  ft  middle  of  the  day, 
are  the  best  time  to  exercise.  The  air  is  so  cool  and  bracing,  it  is 
really  a  delightful  climate,  but  I  do  not  think  the  late  4  o’clock  dinner 
agrees  with  me.  Lizzie  has  commenced  a  letter  to  you,  which  Susan 
intends  to  fill  up.  Liz’  report  is  better  this  month,  fewer  imperfect 
lessons;  It  was  not  ready  to  send  in  my  first  letter.  Mary  Whitehead 
had  been  to  Oaklands,  and  said  Aunttos  was  feeble  from  an  attack  of. 
her  old  complaint,  and  that  Mary  P.no  felt  the  loss  of  her  child  very 
much.  Aunt  told  her  Mary  was  going  to  Join  the  church.  Aunt  Meanytii 
was  at  Chester,  she  would  not  go  to  Pattsville  without  her  darling 
Maria,  and  Matilda  would  not  extend  her  invitation  to  her,  as  she  does 
not  like  her.  Alas!  for  Aunt’s  infatuation,  it  is  passing  strange.  What¬ 
ever  fatigue  has  Emilyiis  had,  George  says  she  u  quite  sick,  from  that 
cause.  Two  more  shirts  are  finished,  and  I  am  working  at  the  seventh. 
Mrs.  Clay’s  sister  is  here  and  Mr.  Clay  talks  of  boarding  next  summer 
and  applying  for  Mr.  Smith’s  house.  1  walked  over  Stanford’s  house 
on  Saturday.  I  went  In  with  the  children  to  have  Lis  measured,  the 
man  asks  $1.25  but  I  have  my  misgivings  that  they  will  suit  from  the 
careless  manner  he  measured  her.  He  says  he  never  saw  so  narrow 
a  foot  in  his  life.  All  unite  with  me  in  much  love  to  you.  Liz  sends 
a  kiss.  Maria  is  delighted  that  her  sistertis  is  well  over  her  troubles. 
Believe  me  as  ever  dear  husband  your  affte  wife. 

Oenl  Clinch  told  Mr.  K.  that  Mrs.  Clinch  had  attended  to  my  note. 
It  she  had  written  she  has  not  sent  It.  The  Genl.  says  if  George  will 
send  him  a  memorandum  of  his  land  he  will  look  after  it  as  he  Is 
going  to  Florida  immediately  after  he  returns  home  and  It  the  land 
is  what  he  supposes  it  to  be  it  is  worth  |18,000.  Susan  heard  from 
Mrs.  Neufville  tonight.  She  says  Jamesit^  called  to  see  her,  and  that 
he  is  enough  like  Mary  Helen  to  be  her  own  brother. 

[To  be  eontinued.} 


109.  Mrs.  George  W.  Woodruff. 

110.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Pearson,  of  Trenton,  daughter  of  the  George  Woodruffs. 

111.  Mrs.  Meany,  the  writer’s  Aunt  who  was  Mary  Dowers,  the  daughter  of 
John  Dowers,  Sr.  Marla  was  probably  her  daughter  and  Matilda  was  Mrs. 
Meany’s  niece,  the  daughter  of  her  deceased  brother,  Edward  Dowers. 

112.  Mrs.  George  Houstonn  Johnston,  the  writer’s  sister-in-law. 

118.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Kollock’s  son  Macartan  Campbell  was  bom  October  4,  1847. 
114.  James  Johnston  Waring.  Mary  Helen  Johnston’s  n^hew. 
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CONFEDERATF.  NECROLCX5Y 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT 

Death  has  again  visited  us.  Brother  FERNA  DEAL  is  no  more,  he 
departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in  Washington  county,  Qa.,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1862,  of  Chronic  Diarhea,  In  the  39th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Johnson’s  company,  28th  Regt.  Oa.  Vols. 
and  underwent  all  the  hardships  of  a  soldier’s  life  when  he  contracted 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  He  was  thought  to  be  improving 
several  times,  though  after  relapsing  probably  the  third  time  he  came 
home  on  furlough  to  the  embrace  of  his  dear  family.  The  balance  of 
his  life  which  was  two  months  and  eight  days,  he  was  very  cheerful 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Saviour.  He  was  often  conversed  with 
relative  to  his  sickness,  and  his  reply  was,  “all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Ood.’’  Brother  Deal  was  one  of  our  best 
members,  he  united  himself  with  the  Baptist  church  at  Bear  Camp, 
Burke  county,  Ga.,  1843,  and  moved  to  Emmanuel  county,  and  joined 
the  Baptist  church  at  Hawhamock,  in  1855,  and  his  membership  re¬ 
mained  there  until  he  moved  to  Washington  county,  he  then  attached 
himself  to  the  church  at  Bethany,  in  1859,  and  has  lived  an  exemplary 
memory  ever  since.  He  was  truly  a  model  of  piety,  that  man  hardly 
lives  who  had  less  faults  than  brother  Deal.  He  leaves  a  heart-stricken 
wife  and  five  children,  a  mother,  sister  and  a  host  of  friends  and  the 
church  at  Bethany  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss,  though  we. mourn 
not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  for  we  feel  that  our  loss  in  his  eternal 
gain.  [Another  sentence  and  two  resolutions  here  are  omitted.] 

L.  J.  HARRISON,  Mod. 

ISAAC  L.  SMITH,  Clk. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  February  11,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  January  2d,  1863,  DR.  JOHN  H.  HOOKS, 
of  the  Jackson  Guards,  Company  B,  59th  Ga.  Regt.  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age. 

No  sooner  had  the  black  clouds  of  war  cast  their  dark  shadows  over 
our  once  peaceful  and  happy  country,  than  Dr.  Hooks,  a  young  bat 
very  promising  physician,  was  quickly  found  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  were  ready  to  fight  for  Southern  independence.  He  Joined  a  com¬ 
pany  organized  in  his  own  native  Washington,  and  like  many  a  tme 
Patriot,  left  behind  a  lucrative  practice,  many  warm  friends,  and  a 
loving  wife  and  child,  to  offer  life,  if  need  be,  a  sacrifice  for  Southern 
rights.  His  name  is  now  recorded  among  the  honored  ones,  who  have 
died  for  their  country. 
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May  Qod  bless  these  dark  and  tearful  times  to  the  good  of  all  snr- 
TiTing  friends. 

Linton,  Hancock  Co.  Qa.  A. 

Central  Georgian  (SandersTille),  February  18,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

It  Is  no  new  thing  to  see  and  lament  the  loss  of  Georgia  gallant 
sons,  but  still  it  should  ever  be  a  source  of  regret,  to  know  that 
our  friends  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  those  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  for  which  they  have  so  nobly  fought. 

On  the  gory  field  of  Sharpsburg,  lies  the  earthly  remains  of 
many  martyrs,  whose  names  will  live  to  adorn  the  brightest  pages 
of  our  country’s  history.  But  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
multitude  to  the  fall  of  JOSEPH  J.  WOOD,  a  very  worthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  "Irwins  (28th  Reg.  Oa.)  Volunteers."  Joe  enlisted  in  our 
common  cause  soon  after  the  outbreaking  of  hostilities,  and  was 
true  to  the  cause  of  our  bleeding  country,  til  the  "winged  missle" 
laid  him  in  a  soldier’s  grave.  He  received  a  severe  wound  at 
"Fair  Oaks,"  or  “Seven  Pines,"  [from]  which  he  recovered  by 
aid  of  the  skill  of  an  affectionate  mother,  only  to  offer  himself 
a  second  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Liberty.  Thus  he  lies  doubly 
dear  to  acquaintances  and  friends,  who  mourn  his  sad  fate.  His 
officers  particularly  marked  his  exemplary  soldierly  conduct,  which 
should  place  his  character  beyond  the  foul  breath  of  calumny  for¬ 
ever.  He  died  at  his  post,  and  with  this  knowledge  his  bereaved 
parents  solace  his  weeping  sisters,  dry  their  tears,  and  leave  him 
“alone  in  his  glory!"  Peace  to  his  ashes!  He  filled  a  soldier’s  grave, 
"With  his  marshal  cloak  around  him." 

Sept  17th,  1872.  A  FRIEND 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  March  18,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

DIED  in  Richmond,  Va.,  6th  February  1863,  Lieut.  MARSHAL 
H.  BLAND,  of  Co.  C,  49tb  Regt.  Oa.  Vol.  in  the  31st  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  death  of  this  estimable  young  man,  the  community 
of  which  he  was  so  beloved  and  admired  a  member;  the  loving 
members  of  his  family  and  the  numerous  circle  of  devoted  friends 
whom  his  manly  and  noble  bearing,  mature  judgment  and  moral 
qualities  had  attracted  around  him  have  sustained  a  loss  which 
time  may  never  repair.  As  a  gentleman,  he  was  liberal  in  his 
views,  benevolent  in  his  feeling,  gentle  in  his  disposition,  urbane 
in  his  manners,  pure  and  unsustained  in  his  conduct  toward  his 
fellow  men,  and  to  these  noble  qualities  were  added  filial  venera- 
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tlon  which  made  him  aimost  the  idol  of  the  household  and  aside 
from  his  social  virtues  a  more  noble  spirit  never  drew  a  sword 
in  defense  of  liberty.  He  was  magnamious,  generous,  and  kind 
event  to  a  fault.  As  a  evidence  of  this,  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  of  which  he  was  a  member  having  oftentimes  witnessed 
his  highly  meritorious  conduct,  in  camps  as  well  as  upon  many 
hard  fought  fields;  tendered  him  the  position  of  1st  Lieut.,  but 
with  his  accustom  modesty  declined  the  position  unless  it  was 
offered  him  by  a  voice  of  his  company,  when  an  election  was 
held,  so  beloved  and  esteemed  was  he,  and  so  appreciable  were 
his  merits  by  his  comrades  in  arms  that  he  was  called  from  the 
rank  to  the  position  of  1st  Lieutenancy  in  his  company  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  This  position  be  held  until  his  death,  with  honor  to 
himself  and  pride  to  his  company,  leading  them  through  several  severe 
battles  in  the  absence  of  his  Captain.  He  passed  through  every 
battle  with  the  glorious  49th  that  has  been  fought  in  Virginia 
from  Seven  Pines  to  Fredericksburg,  except  a  few  fought  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  battles  of  Richmond,  in  which  he  was  disabled  for 
a  season  by  an  honorable  wound  at  Mechanicsvllle.  Though  strict 
as  a  disciplinarian,  he  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  command, 
devoted  as  a  husband,  and  humane  as  a  master.  His  aged  parents 
had  already  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  son;  the 
affectionate  William  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  disease  in  Virginia; 
and  now  must  weep  for  there  [sic]  last  and  only  one.  But  while 
sorrow  shades  the  parental  brows  and  wrings  the  heart  of  the 
stricken  widow  and  orphan  babe,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  lights  up 
the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  prospects 
beyond  the  tomb.  Aside  from  the  loss  which  society  and  his 
immediate  family  and  relatives  have  felt,  the  Confederacy  has  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  truly  a  gallant  soldier  and  herolcal  officer. 

SOLDIER 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  April  29,  1863. 
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The  South  during  Reconttruction,  1865-1877.  By  E.  Merton  Coulter. 
(Volume  VIII  of  A  HUtory  of  the  South,  edited  by  Wendell  Holmea 
Stephenson  and  B.  Merton  Coulter.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  and  The  Littlefield  Fund  for  Southern  History  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  1947.  Pp.  xvi,  426.  Maps,  illustrations,  |5,  Trade 
Edition;  |6>0,  set  Library  Edition.) 

Professor  Coulter  has  certainly  not  written  of  Reconstruction 
in  the  revisionist  spirit.  Most  of  the  five  chapters  which  he  de¬ 
votes  to  the  political  history  of  the  time  echoes  the  traditional 
views  of  the  older  historians,  Dunning,  Fleming,  and  Randall.  He 
repudiates  Radical  Reconstruction  and  all  its  works  as  completely 
as  do  the  popular  historians  Claude  Bowers,  George  Fort  Milton, 
and  Lloyd  Stryker,  if  in  so  doing  he  writes  more  chastely,  without 
the  color  and  abandon  of  this  genre  of  Journalistic  writers. 

With  this  historical  orthodoxy  this  reviewer  certainly  has  no 
quarrel.  Revisionism  for  the  sake  of  revision  possesses  at  the 
best  only  the  quality  of  novelty,  which  in  the  historian  is  a 
dubious  virtue. 

Instead  of  revising  the  estimate  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Professor  Coulter  refuses  to  grant  him  even  the  virtue 
of  sincerity,  with  which  the  orthodox  and  classic  historians  have 
tended  to  invest  him.  Stevens,  says  Coulter,  was  not  interested 
in  helping  the  negro  toward  land  ownership.  Had  he  been  so,  he 
would  have  worked  out  some  system  of  Federal  aid  directed 
to  that  end.  (p.  69)  Thus,  it  is  implied  that  Stevens’  real 
negrophlle  affections  were  perhaps  limited  to  Eliza  Smith  who  kept 
his  house  and  other  personal  affairs  in  order. 

Again,  Professor  Coulter  does  not  temper  the  historical  wind 
to  the  shorn  Radicals  as  the  more  cautious  classic  historians  are 
wont  to  do.  He  writes  categorically:  “Though  the  Northern  Radi¬ 
cals  instituted  Negro  suffrage  and  office  holding  in  the  name 
of  Justice  they  were  thoroughly  Insincere  in  their  protestations.” 
(P.  141) 

Professor  Coulter  makes  short  shrift  of  the  small  meed  of 
praise  that  is  usually  rendered  to  the  Reconstruction  governments, 
namely  their  fostering  of  public  school  education.  He  writes:  “It 
was  neither  Radical  inspiration  nor  legislation  which  made  the 
common  schools  a  practical  accomplishment  ....  They  prostituted 
the  good  name  of  education  to  their  base  designs  for  raiding  the 
treasury  and  building  up  political  machines.”  (p.  822) 
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If  Professor  Coulter  is  not  a  revisionist,  as  he  would  no  doubt 
be  the  first  to  admit,  or  even  to  boast,  he  might  be  denominated  an 
additionitt. 

Herein  lies  bis  unique  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Southern 
history.  His  book,  as  he  himself  writes  in  the  preface,  is  not  “Recon¬ 
struction  in  the  South,”  but  The  South  During  Reconstruction.  The 
difference  is  large  and  significant.  While  the  travesty  of  Recon¬ 
struction  went  on,  “the  ordinary  activities  of  the  people,  as  they 
sowed  and  reaped,  went  to  church,  visited  their  neighbors,  sang 
their  songs,  and  sought  in  a  thousand  ways  to  amuse  themselves” 
went  on  too.  The  literature  of  political  Reconstruction  is  vast; 
adequate  and  documented  history  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  region 
has  been  neglected.  Professor  Coulter  fills  this  gap.  Here  in  the 
pages  of  this  book,  carefully  selected  and  documented,  are  the 
salient  and  significant  facts  and  figures  respecting  agricultural 
reorganization,  new  economic  horizons,  transportation,  cities  and 
factories,  cultural  developments,  fashions  and  recreations,  schools 
and  churches,  the  multifarious  life  of  a  broad  region,  which  had 
attempted  Independence,  and  in  defeat  stubbornly  held  to  its  pat¬ 
tern  of  life. 

A  grace  of  humor  enlivens  the  writing,  diluting  what  at  times 
threatens  to  become  a  sort  of  “cataloging  of  the  ships,”  from  which 
even  Homer  could  not  entirely  escape.  Of  current  fashions:  “The 
feminine  figure  terminated  skyward  in  a  bundle  of  hair  resembling 
a  Japanese  pagoda  ....  Some  purists  considered  the  feet  immodest, 
but  others  thought  well  of  them.”  (p.  310) 

The  format  of  the  book  is  attractive,  the  typography  excellent, 
the  Critical  Essay  on  Authorities  discriminating,  the  index  ade¬ 
quate.  The  book  augers  well  for  the  future  volumes  in  the  History 
of  the  South,  yet  to  appear. 

Haywood  J.  Pbabce,  Jb. 


Records  of  the  Commission  of  1948-1944  to  Revise  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia.  Edited  by  Albert  B.  Saye.  (2  vols.,  Atlanta:  State  of 
Georgia.  1946.  Pp.  xli,  692;  623.  $6.00.) 


In  order  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  a  Constitution  it 
is  often  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  intention  of  the  authors  of 
the  document  as  expressed  in  their  discussion  of  its  various  pro¬ 
visions  at  the  time  of  writing.  Realizing  this,  the  commission  au¬ 
thorized  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  in  1943,  employed 
J.  H.  Duggen,  Jr.,  and  Associates  (Court  and  Convention  Reporters, 
Atlanta)  to  keep  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings. 
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In  editing  these  notes,  Dr.  Saye  has  taken  extreme  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  language  as  taken  down  by  the  Reporter,  as  tor  example: 

“Chairman  Arnall.  Well,  the  Constitution  didn’t  levy  a  poll 
tax,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  But  it  has  got  it  there  that  you  have  to  have  a 
poll  tax. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  Not  that  you  have  to  have  one. 

Chairman  Arnall.  Yon  have  to  pay  it  if  there  is  any  due,  but 
the  legislature  can  abolish  the  poll  tax.”  (I..  37). 

In  his  introduction  the  editor  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  constitutional  revision  in  Georgia,  and  tells  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  commission  on  revision  was  created  in  1943.  This 
is  followed  hy  an  interesting  and  Informative  biographical  sketch 
on  each  of  the  members.  Volume  Two  is  concluded  with  the  full 
text  of  the  Constitution  as  ratified  by  the  voters  in  1945.  The 
work  is  well  Indexed  by  articles  and  by  titles. 

Vniveriity  of  Qoorgia 

M.  Cltdx  HnoHie 


A  Prince  in  their  Midet.  The  Adventuront  Life  of  Achille  Murat 
on  the  American  Frontier.  By  A.  J.  Hanna.  With  Drawings  by  John 
Rae.  (Norman,  Okla.:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1946.  Pp.  xil, 
276.  Illustrations.  |3.00.) 

Here  is  the  story.  Interestingly  written  in  a  distinguished  style, 
of  the  life  of  Achille  Murat,  Crown  Prince  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples — so,  as  long  as  that  short-lived  government  lasted.  It  not 
only  includes  the  facts  of  his  somewhat  tragic  life,  for  the  first 
time  correctly  and  fully  set  down,  but  also  an  analysis  of  Murat’s 
various  writings.  Professor  Hanna  has  cleverly  worked  together 
in  a  chronological  order  the  facts  of  Murat’s  life  as  he  lived  it  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  Prince  as  he  arrived  at  them  in  his  books 
and  articles.  In  addition,  the  author  has  given  a  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  of  time  and  place  in  which  the  Prince  found  himself  at 
various  times,  whether  in  France,  Italy,  or  Austria,  or  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  the  backwoods  of  Florida,  or  New  Orleans. 
Thus,  this  is  a  complete  biography  in  the  best  sense,  not  too  long, 
for  Murat  lived  only  forty-six  years — born,  1801;  died,  1847. 
But  anyone  interested  in  Murat,  would  also  be  Interested  in  his 
widow,  who  was  a  great-grand-niece  of  George  Washington.  So, 
Professor  Hanna  adds  a  chapter  dealing  with  her  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death.  Though  the  hook  is  illustrated  with  the  distinguished 
drawings  hy  John  Rea,  this  reviewer,  at  least,  longed  for  a  true 
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likeness  of  Murat  in  repose — a  reproduction  of  some  painting  or 
what  not,  and  likewise  one  of  his  wife. 

Murat  was  a  nephew  of  Napoleon,  being  the  first  child  of  the 
union  of  Joachim  Murat  and  Caroline  Bonaparte.  After  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  and  the  execution  of  Joachim,  King 
of  Naples,  the  Murats  lived  in  Austria  and  later  in  Italy  again. 
Achllle  tiring  of  Europe,  came  to  America  in  1823,  and  apart  from 
a  few  short  trips  back  to  Europe,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  here, 
trying  and  pretty  well  succeeding  in  becoming  a  true  American. 
He  settled  in  Florida  and  attempted  to  become  a  rich  planter,  and 
apart  from  a  disastrous  speculative  fling  in  New  Orleans,  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  citizen  of  that  state.  He  not  only  attempted  to  grow  rich 
as  a  planter,  and  failed  miserably;  he  sought  a  political  career, 
and  rose  as  high  as  a  county  judgeship,  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
failing  by  election  to  reach  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Although  he  possessed  an  expansive  and  enquiring  mind  and 
some  literary  ability,  he  had  no  business  sense.  His  speculations  and 
bad  Judgment  left  him  deeply  in  debt  at  his  death,  despite  an  an¬ 
nuity  which  he  received  from  his  mother  during  most  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  career.  He  was  distinctly  a  liberal  of  the  LaFayette  tradition, 
but  naturally  for  a  Florida  planter  depending  on  slave  labor,  he 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  attack  slavery. 

Professor  Hanna,  striving  for  a  neat,  readable,  well-got-up  book, 
omitted  footnotes,  which  anyone  sufficiently  interested  may  find 
properly  arranged  in  the  Murat  Collection  in  Rollins  College  Li¬ 
brary.  He  does,  however,  include  a  list  of  Murat’s  writings  and  a 
bibliography,  both  of  which  give  ample  proof  that  Professor  Hanna 
made  diligent  and  exhaustive  search  of  the  archives  of  both  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  The  result  of  all  these  efforts  is  a  book  beautiful 
in  format,  readable,  and  scholarly. 

Zachary  Taylor.  By  Brainerd  Dyer.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  xli,  455.  Illustrations.  |4.00.) 


Zachary  Taylor  was  clearly  in  the  tradition  and  he  helped  to 
make  it,  which  holds  that  any  native  American  may  aspire  to  the 
presidency  of  his  country,  and  what  is  more,  may  actually  secure 
it.  As  far  back  as  a  half  dozen  years  before  he  became  president 
the  thought  had  probably  never  entered  his  mind  that  he  could 
ever  want  that  position,  and  certainly  no  one  else  had  ever  thought 
of  him  in  that  connection.  In  him  is  the  clear  example  of  the  of¬ 
fice  seeking  the  man  and  seeking  him  solely  because  he  had  been 
fortunate  in  his  military  career.  During  his  short  career  as  president 
he  showed  little  ability,  though  he  was  not  without  promise  of 
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accomplishments  that  could  have  set  him  down  as  mneh  mors 
than  some  of  the  mediocre  presidents,  which  the  American  nation 
has  had. 

Born  in  Virginia,  he  was  early  in  life  taken  to  Kentucky  hy  his 
migrating  family  which  pioneered  near  Louisville.  He  might  have 
been  content  as  a  planter,  for  he  soon  acquired  a  few  plantations 
and  was  always  interested  in  their  development;  but  he  early 
bcame  a  soldier,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  and  re¬ 
mained  so,  with  a  short  interim  or  two,  until  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  stationed  widely  over  the  frontier,  from  Minnesota 
to  Texas,  and  he  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  the  Seminole 
War,  before  his  participation  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  made 
his  military  reputation. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Brainerd  Dyer,  a  professor  of  history 
in  the  University  of  California,  writes  in  an  easy  clear  style.  He 
has  used  all  the  available  records,  manuscript  and  printed,  and  has 
produced  a  work  interestingly  written  and  scholarly — one  of  the 
best  which  has  appeared  so  far  in  the  Southern  Biography  Series, 
edited  by  Fred  C.  Cole  and  Wendell  H.  Stephenson. 


The  Slave  States  in  the  Presidential  Election  of  1860.  By  Ollinger 
Crenshaw.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  Series  LXIII,  No.  3.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1945.  Pp.  332,  xlv.  |3.00;  cloth,  $3.75.) 


This  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  centers  its  attention  on  the 
election  of  1860,  in  the  slave  states.  In  following  this  line,  Mr. 
Crenshaw  devotes  his  first  five  chapters  to  a  general  discussion 
of  the  campaign  and  election  in  the  slave  states  as  a  whole,  and 
in  his  next  two  chapters  he  takes  up  each  state  separately  and 
gives  a  close-up  view.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  general  discussion 
makes  a  much  more  readable  account;  for  by  the  time  the  reader 
has  pursued  the  account  of  affairs  in  each  of  the  fifteen  slave  states, 
he  has  about  exhausted  his  interest.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  separate  accounts  are  not  well  worth  while;  thy  give  an  authori¬ 
tative  and  scholarly  summary  in  each  instance,  which  will  serve  as 
a  handy  reference. 

Mr.  Crenshaw  is  much  more  than  a  plodding  compiler  of  facts. 
He  Interprets  and  gives  meaning  to  his  facts;  he  is  not  afraid 
of  generalizations.  He  handles  with  skill  the  issue  which  broke 
up  the  Democratic  party  at  the  Charleston  convention — the 
demand  for  Congressional  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories, 
put  forth  by  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party — and  gives  the  reader 
the  feeling  that  there  was  no  validity  in  this  issue.  Also,  he  has 
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a  much  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Constitutional  Union 
party  than  most  writers  have  displayed. 

This  work  is  based  on  a  wide  examination  of  the  sources,  es¬ 
pecially  newspapers  and  manuscript  collections.  It  should  be  a 
welcomed  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  origins  of  the  CiTll  War. 


Prohibition  in  North  Carolina,  1715-1945.  By  Daniel  Jay  Whitener. 
Ph.D.  (The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
Volume  27.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  (Carolina  Press,  1946. 
Pp.  xii,  268.  Illustrations.) 


The  movement  to  control  alcoholic  beverages  in  North  Carolina 
has  had  a  long  history  and,  of  course,  it  has  not  yet  ended.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1715  laws  were  passed  punishing  public  drunkards  and 
licensing  tippling  houses,  and  in  subsequent  years,  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  the  liquor  evils  progressed  through  the  organization  of  tem¬ 
perance  societies,  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  strong  drink,  and  finally  the  establishment  of  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  liquor  agencies,  the  so-called  "A.B.C.  Stores.” 

In  filling  out  with  details  this  general  outline.  Dr.  Whitener  has 
written  a  remarkably  interesting  and  readable  book.  He  has 
handled  his  facts  and  their  organization  with  skill,  making  his 
story  progress  in  an  easy,  readable  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  larger  setting  and  interpretations.  The  work  is  thorough 
and  scholarly  throughout.  The  numerous  footnotes,  extensive 
bibliography,  and  valuable  tables  show  how  completely  the  author 
exhausted  his  sources.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  James  Sprunt  Studies. 


